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anthology. Spasmodically only does Mr. Gosse make any 
attempt to urravel the various threads that join together to make 


English literature, and his work loses homogeneousness from thx 
want ot something to generalise and harmonise the material into 
one great survey Mr. Gosse has been exposed to a severe t 
and e aoe not emerge crowned wit ! ae 


prone not t adinire the very realest mn 
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excessive praise on those who can scarcely be said to deserve it. 
Nor does he bring out the character of the period very clearly. 
The book is very profusely illustrated with fac-simile pages irom 
old editions, rare pictures, portraits,and so on. It seems to have 
been modelled on a work that one’ of the morning papers brought 
out a few years ago. 


STREET-BRED . ; 
| . IMPERIALISTS. 


N interesting correspondence has been going on in one of 

our daily contemporaries in regard to the efficiency, 

not of our State departments, but of our people as a 

whole. The two sides of the argument ought to be 

weighed carefully against each other, because ambition 

of itself will not create an Empire unless there are the men 
behind to realise it. Now the facts, as census after census has 
disclosed, are that throughout Great Britain there is a tendency 
for people to leave the fields and huddle together in the large 
centres of population. The contention is that when forced to 
live under urban conditions, the human animal deteriorates in 
size and strength. Care must, however, be taken to limit these 
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educated classes being able in a large measure to enjoy the 
comforts alike of the country and the town, li they ure adc ed 


| thas 
to open-air pastin es, they have their bicycles or their motor 


r golt and c1 ket and rowing and tennis clubs, which hell 


ra Ip in the mort 


ne semi-rural suburb and 


night. In this way their healt 

up to a fairly high level, and the 

ness and activity engendered in a ‘own 
like London are themselves a_ ielp, 
Even so, however, a company of City 
merchants chosen at hazard, say even 
the members of the Stock Exchange, 
with whose pedestrian prowess are 


all familiar, would compare but ill with 
such a gathering of farmers as may be 
seen at the inn “ordinary” every 
market day, fresh air and exercise pro- 
ducing what all the comforts of the 
‘“‘sautmarket”’ fail to give. If the 
comparison be carried lower down, and 
the working-men of town be compared 
with the country labourers, the contrast 
will indeed be striking. Or, to illustrate 
the principle from another point of view, 
let us take the deep-sea fishermen, who, 
despite the iniquitous competition of 
steam trawls and other fearsome 
engines of destruction, may _ still 
be found in the hamlets and little 
towns of our coast-line. Judged 
by their dress, they would scarcely 
excite comment ; a blue jersey, a ragged 
pair of trousers, a cap, and a pair of 
badly-mended boots, with something 
that is more like a halter than a com- 
forter worn round the neck, do not 
seem very alluring; but the immense 
shoulders of these men, their splendid 
clear eyes, their ruddy complexions, and 
also, one would say, their almost 
invariable cheerfulness and _ happy 
spirits, show that they really are the 
people whose forefathers have made 
this Empire and whose sons would be 
not unworthy to carry out the splendid 
dreams of the modern Imperialist. 

On the other hand, let us look at 
the sort of item who figures as a town- 
bred workman, and where shall we 
find him? Probably there is only one 
covert that could be drawn without the 
chance of a blank, and that is the tavern 
or the stupid modern equivalent of the 
old-fashioned inn or beerhouse. He 
is bloated, nervous, very likely con- 
sumptive, for these are the inevitable 
results of the conditions under which he 

by J. Walker, lives. He never gets enough open 
air; he regards his work as standing in 
the place of exercise; he smokes too much tobacco, and drinks 
too iauch bad beer and worse spirits; his home is overcrowded ; 
and to stimulate his miserable and artificial appetite he has been 
forced to relinquish the beef, bread, and homebrewed of which 
Wellington’s Englishmen were built up, and take to knick- 
knacks and kickshaws. If that is his condition now, what 1s It 
likely to be three generations hence? His physique has so far 
been saved from utter demoralisation because of the stream of 
fresh vigorous blood flowing continuously from the country into 
the town, and everyone who thinks about the question at all will 
hope that this stream will continue to flow, and that the mar 
who happens to be born in the country, endowed with the 
capacity that would win him distinction amongst the crowds 0 
his fellow-men, will always quit the plough-stilts for the factory 
or the counting-house.. But if that flow be dammed, or, rather, 
dried up at its source, and the street-bred persons, |: sllow-eyed 
mechanic and consumptive mill-girl, be allowed to become the 
father and mother of the people in whose hands the destiny ol 
the Empire will be placed, it is easy to see that short will be 
its Sway. 

A problem of the future, therefore, which tr: 
others in importance is that of fixing the working m ’ 
soil, not in the old sense of the labourer’s being ads. "iptus gleba, 
out tied to the rural home by those invisible and stronger bonds 
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| hese considerations make it apparent 


» a statesinan like Mr. Chamberlain is going to attempt 
serio! sly the building up of a new and greater Empire, much 
more is necessary than the evocation of certain sentimental 
feel f kinship between the Colonies and the Mother Country, 
or ¢ of a fiscal policy common to all parts of the l:mpire. 
Ihe me would lack balance unless joined to these w rane 
plan eve raging the frowth of a country population t 
Our town populatior are hopeless. ven if Mr 

7a cceeded in his attempt to get all the impecuniou 

lew ed off t Zion, there are enough poor alter left 

a vn the stamina of Londoners for years to come, quit 
inde} lent of their own tendency to decadence. It may be 


urged, n the other hand, that the Colomes offer numerous 
induce nts to those who find their happiness in an outdoor 
life. ©n the bush and on the veldt, under the burning Indian 
skies, and on the wheat-fields of Canada, there is abundant room 
for the natural man to grow and develop. Quite so! But the 
policy of the British Empire is that the Mother Country should 
not rely on its colonial children, but each separate part of the 
King’s dominions should be as far as possible an independent 
kingdom, Anything else would involve something like a general 
conscript system. Hitherto the Colonies have helped the Mother 
Country, not because they were in any moral or legal sense 
bound to do so, but out of natural affection. 


‘DUTCH MASTERS . | 
., AF GUILDHALL. 


N interesting collection of Dutch paintings has been gathered 

together this year in the Corporation of London Art Gallery. 

For those bound by duty or necessity to spend the summer in 

the dusty heat of the City, Mr. Temple, the director, has 

provided a most enjoyable and instructive show. He seems to 

have said: If Nature’s refreshing breezes and cool green spaces 

are denied to many, some may, at least, find consolation in the quiet harmony 

of these Dutch pictures, full of that soft, caressing light common to moist 

atmospheres, and the restful greens and tender greys which are the peculiarity 
of the modern Dutch school. 

This year the interest of the exhibition is centred as much on the 
modern as on the old work ; this, no doubt, is due to the admirable selection 
of Israel’s, Mauve’s, and Bosboom’s pictures, as well as to those of the three 
brothers Maris. Never before has so large a number of canvases been shown 
in London by that exquisite and sensitive artist, Mathew Maris, the eldest of 
the three brothers. We find ourselves regretting that all his pictures are not 
hung together in one separate panel, so that we might feel certain that none 
had by accident been overlooked. As it is, they are scattered about among 
the other works by modern artists, harming these by their quiet indisputable 
superiority. 

In Mathew Maris we have a poet and a dreamer, an exquisite colorist 
and a most refined draughtsman, a painter of romanc: and an idealistic 
realist. ‘‘A Gothic disposition, with the touch of a Van Eyck, with the 
culture of a Da Vinci,” as one of his contemporaries has described him. 
“An idealist proof against the materialism of to-day; a lonely man in every 
sense of the word.”” Those who had the good fortune to see a small canvas 
called ‘Souvenir d’Amsterdam,” shown at Goupil’s in Regent Street some 
few years ago, will recognise the same hand in the landscapes ‘* Montmartre,” 
“The Four Windmills,” and ‘‘ The Outzkirts of a Town,” the last lent by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. But there is a side of Mathew Maris’s art 
which is less known. This is revealed in such pictures as ‘‘The Well,” 
“Back Premises,” ‘* The Butterflies,” ‘‘ A Lady and Goats,” or ‘‘ A Fantasy.” 
These canvases are filled with a poignant note of romance. The strange, 
delicate little figures seem to come from some remote dreamland. They have 
acertain affinity with Memline’s Madonnas, with La Princesse Maleine, and 
the mystic, mediaeval creatures of the Maeterlinckian drama. But, side by 
side with this rare poetic faculty in Mathew Maris, we find the greatest 
sensibility to plastic beauty. Where shall we turn, among all living painters, 
for a truer, a more exquisite colour sense? Where shall we find more 
beautiful flesh tones—a more refined quality of blues, reds, browns—than in 
“Enfant Couchée,” ‘*The Butterflies,” or ‘“The Well”? In some of these 
restrained colour schemes we are reminded of the early Italian painters. 
Perhaps of Botticelli more than the others. For pure beauty in the quality 
of colour and light in his pictures Mathew Maris stands alone among modern 
painters, 





In the present exhibition there are some excellent examples of Josef 
Israel's, of Mauve’s, and of Jacob and William Maris’s works; but good as these 
Pictures are, they all lose by comparison with the work of such an artist as 
Mathew Maris. Israel’s becomes anecdotic, Mauve’s slight and shallow, and 
the two Maris brothers technical experts. 

In Gallery IV., reserved for the old masters of the Dutch school, a small 
buta fairly representative collection is shown. Amongst them is a fine portrait 
of his son Titus by Rembrandt, a Biblical subject, ‘‘ Abraham Dismissing 
Hagar and Ishmael,” which is not one of the artist’s best pictures, and a very 
ine landscape lent by Lady Wantage—‘ The Beginning of the Storm,” by the 
same artist. ‘This last is an extensive view of flat Dutch country, with sand- 
dunes in the distance. A magnificent impression of rolling storm-clouds is 
conveyed, with fitful gleams of light breaking through and falling across 
portions of the landscape in the distance. Besides several interesting 
canvases by Frans Hals, there are works by Hobbema, Ruisdael, Jan Steen, 
Terburg, Cuyp, Weenix, Ostade, Van Goyen, and others equally well known. 
There are, too, some excellent still life, game, and flower pieces, and amongst 





























































the canvases, which are more in t! nature of studies than pictures, is an 
interesting life-sized study of 9 cow’s head by Cuyp. 

Students of water-coiour should not fail to observe the masterly handlit 
of this nicdium by the modern Dutch artists. 


drawings is hung apart, on the gallery which overlooks the permanent 
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ESIDES the big steeplechase meeting at Auteuil, which ha 


acquired the importance of an international fixture, there wer 

five meetings held in different parts of England last week I 

interest of the racing public, however, was practically absorbed 

by the one big event of the week, the Manchester Cup, which 

was decided on Friday. After Our Lassie’s clever victory in th 
Oaks, most people voted the race a good thing for her, and she was fully 
expected to emulate the performance of another Oaks heroine, La Roche, 
who won both races in tg00. As I remarked last week, the latter won the 
Oaks by a strect, while Our Lassie only just got home, after an accident 
which hampered her most dangerous opponents, from a field of fillies whom 
last year’s racing proved to be very inferior to the colts. She ran promi- 
nently for half the distance, and then stopped like a non-stayer, leaving Lord 
Iloward de Walden’s Zinfandel to fight out the issue with Cliftonhall, whom 
he defeated by a length, with the rest of the field a hundred yards away. The 
winner was one of the late Colonel M‘Calmont’s horses, purchased by his 
present owner, and is achestnut son of Persimmon. Like his illustrious sire, 
he is evidentiy a much better colt as a three year old than he was in his first 
season, when he did nothing to justify the high estimate held of him by his 
trainer. It is hardly necessary to go through the remainder of the Manchester 
programme, The minor handicaps did not bring out any horses who could be 
described by a more complimentary adjective than ‘‘ useful.” Mr. Joel’s run 
of luck ended when Kilcheran scored his third successive victory this year in 
the Castle Irwell Handicap, the first day, as His Lordship, who was backed with 
much confidence on Saturday, just failed to beat Speculator in the Salford 
Borough Handicap, the latter securing the £1,000 prize by a head. Sir 
Blundell Maple’s Queen Holiday and Mr. Stedall’s Marsden had no diffi- 
culty in winning the two chief two year old races, the latter being of the 
value of £1,000, a sort of plum which is commoner at Manchester than 
elsewhere. 

The Bank Holiday meetings at Hurst Park, Redcar, and Wolverhampton 
were favoured with fine weather, and provided good entertainment for the big 
holiday crowds which attended them. The management at the former resort 
is a liberal one, and spends the money provided by the shillings of its 
supporters—I hear there were 74,000 present on Whit-Monday—in furnishing 
good prizes, which deserved more numerous and better-class fields than those 
which contested them. The company which turned out for the Great 
Whitsuntide Plate of £1,000 was, however, not wanting in quality, as it 
included Kroonstad,- Hackler’s Pride, the unbeaten Smilax, and Caravel. 
They all succumbed to Mr. Brassey’s Wild Oats, who was in receipt of a 
small maiden allowance. Smilax, who never knew defeat in her two year old 
days, has evidently not come on as she should have done, and she practically 
took no part in the race, finishing behind Kroonstad, who was giving her a 
stone, and was inferior to her at even weights last year. In the Hurst Park 
Yearling Plate of the same value, on the second day, Sir Ernest Cassel’s 
Sermon, who is better adapted to short courses than to the longer ones he 
has recently been asked to compete over, as was to be expected, smashed up 
the weak opposition, and the only surprise in the race was that he started at 
such a price as 6 to 5 on him. His chance would have been more correctly 
estimated had 6 to 1 been asked for by the fielders, as he is probably equai 
to any animal of his age, except the Derby winner, over six furiongs. Two 
selling platers, Potin and Lucinda, fought out the finish in the chief handicap 
of the meeting, the latter just getting home and repaying in one instalment 
the price paid for her by Mr. Hibbert, the well-known bookmaker. 

The other Bank Holiday meetings call for little notice. Mr. Neumann’s 
Irish purchase, Wise Alec, followed in the footsteps of his compatriot, Wavelet’s 
Pride, by winning the Ingestre Handicap, and then going on to Manchester 
and taking another small race of the same sort when carrying a penalty. 
The Ballette filly’s victorious sequence ended with the Whitsuntide Handicap, 
when she just failed to carry her penalty home, finishing two heads and a neck 
behind the winner, Robino, after a good race. A good-looking two year old 
in Addlestone won the Bradford Plate, and the Kempton heroine, Game Hen, 
made a bold show in the Wolverhampton Handicap, but her penalty stopped 
her, and she could only run a good second to Longford Lad, who had run well 
at Salisbury. 

The racing at Brighton on Friday and Saturday was of the poorest 
quality, although the fields were fairly numerous. The unreliable Cerillo, 
who last year created a surprise by defeating Royal Lancer at York, and who 
has never reproduced a glimpse of the form which got him home on that 
occasion, won the Bevendean Plate the first day, carrying the top weight, and 
showed his liking for the course on Saturday by repeating the performance 
in the Sussex Plate, which he won from a big field. Another persistently 
disappointing animal scored a similar double, St. Enogat, who had hitherto 
never earned a shilling towards defraying his training expenses, winning the 
Brighton Handicap on Friday and the High-Weight Handicap on Saturday. 
The two year olds, the filly by Juggler out of Magdala and Goma, who fought 
out the issue in the Laughton Plate, were, perhaps, of somewhat better class 
than those who made up the fields in the other races. The most noticeable, 
and to most of us the least pleasant, feature of the meeting was the failure of 
the favourites. The only one to get home was Maladroit, who won the Duke 
of Devonshire his first race this year, starting at slight odds laid on him ina 
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field of three in the last race, and perhaps he brought some slight compensa- 
tion to backers for a disastrous two days. 

Many English followers of the Turf visited Auteuil for the big steeple- 
chase meeting, where our representatives met with no success. Mr. Gardner, 
who seems to have taken his luck with him across the Channel, won the big 
steeplechase with Veinard. St. Moritz, who started favourite, fell. Le 
perfide Albion was again defeated in the hurdle race, which was won by the 
French horse, Nivolet, from start to finish. As the English horses, Karakoul 
and Kinrar:, finished second and third, insular self-esteem received some 
slight solatium ; but the French class of horses trained for jumping is usually 
better than our own, for the reason that what is the fashion to call the 
illegitimate business receives more pecuniary encouragement on the other side 
of the Channel. 

The result of the Grand Prix, decided on Sunday, leaves us in as great 
a state of bewilderment as the French Derby. Quo Vadis, always held to be 
inferior to his stable companions, Vinicius and Caius, won. Caius was 
second, and Vinicius third, an exact reversal of the home estimate o! their 
relative capacity. 

The publication of the weights for the Ascot Stakes and Royal Hunt 
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Cup suggests a consideration of the chief events of the week. His Me ‘esty’s 
colours may be seen in front in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes the firs: day, 
Countermark being his chief opponent among those who have been ov: this 
year. Kingsclere may furnish a danger in Songcraft, and L’Aiglon, who was 
backed for the Derby, is among the entries. John o’ Gaunt, a ‘on of 
Isinglass and La Fleche, is in the Coventry Stakes, but he may be secn out 
on Saturday at Hurst Park, when he holds a valuable engagement, and \e are 
sure to see other promising two year olds make their début at the Royal 
meeting, among whom may be Sanroque, brother to Rock Sand, ani two 
or three from France, including a son of Flying Fox. 

Skyscraper and Sun Rose may fight out a third battle in the Corcnation 
Stakes on Wednesday. Sceptre is a doubtful competitor in the Go Cup, 
and William the Third should have little difficulty in repeating his victory of 
lart year. Rock Sand can choose between the St. James’s Palace Stakes on 
Thurstay and the Hardwicke Stakes on Friday, for which Sceptre i. more 
likely to run than in the Gold Cup. But I have not space to go into the 
programme with its puzzling list of Triennials and Biennials, | There is every 
promise of a good meeting, and if there are few good horses in training, we are 
likely to see the best that can be produced at the Royal meeting. Kappa, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WAIF. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Counrry LIFr.”] 
Si1r,—I enclose a photograph of a fox cub, which I trust you will consider 
interesting enough to publish. The old vixen, unfortunately, came by an 
untimely end—probably she was trapped. However, it happened that the cubs 
were found wandering about in the vicinity of the earth, evidently searching for 
food which they were unable to find. The one photographed had taken refuge 
in a hollow tree, but so hungry was he that the offer of a young rabbit tempted 
him to leave his retreat, and the enclosed snap-shot was secured. The cubs, 





four in number, were all captured, and are being reared by the keeper until 
they are able to look after themselves. It is just this sort of fox that, if left to 
his own responsibility, becomes a confirmed poultry thief and game destroyer. 
HTe is left to look after himself at an age when he is unable to catch his 
natural prey, and finally he strays into the farmyard or visits the pheasant 
coops. Here he finds a plentiful supply of food, and soon becomes cunning 
enough to evade the watch-dog and other dangers surrounding a human 
dwelling. Having once learned how easy it is to get excellent meals for the 
trouble of carrying them away, it is not likely that he will take the trouble to 
hunt the hedgerows for rats and rabbits. If, however, he is kept until he is 
fully developed, and then turned down without having acquired a taste for 
forbidden fruit, in all probability his instinct will teach him to hunt for his 
natural food, and when the time comes he will most likely know the country 
we!l enough to show good sport. —FOx-HUNTER, 


BARRED WINDOWS. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
5ik,—Your sympathetic note in reference to the fire at Eton suggests some 
vather old-fashioned views as to barred windows. The feeling against the 
barred window is quite modern, though in the case quoted the object was 
net to keep other people out, but to keep the boys in. In the dwelling- 
houses of the Mildle Ages, and down to the days of Henry VIL., barred 


windows were universal. There was either no glass or the glass was movable, 
and only put into place when the family were at home. When an owner had 
several houses he seems to have carried his windows about with him. The 
bars seem all to have been the same, and many of them survive. They 
were square wrought-iron cross-bars, neatly carried over each other, and quite 
immovable. No one could have got in at a window, or out of it either, 
Behind these, in cold weather or at night, was fixed a wooden shutter, 
which opened back. In the school attached to ‘‘God’s House” at 
Ewelme, part of the model village built by the Duchess of Sutfolk in the 
days of Henry VI., these bars are all intact, and glass in wooden frames 
has been fitted behind them, where the old wooden shutters were formerly, 
By the beginning of the reign of Henry VII. glazed lead casements with 
no bars seem to have come into general use, as the form of the windows 
and the mullions shows.—C. J. C. 


BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I am wishful to have in my garden plenty of blue hydrangeas, I mean 
of the colour seen in Devonshire and Cornwall, but I am told that this 
colouring is simply due to the soil in which the shrubs are planted. — Of course 
one can get flowers of any colour with the help of dyes, but that is not what I 
mean. Perhaps you can give me some advice.—S. B. 

[The blue colouring is due to the presence of iron in the soil, at least, 
that is our experience, and if any reader can disprove it, we shall be glad to 
have his reasons. <A well-known gardening authority tried, for the sake of 
experiment, various recipes for turning pink hydrangeas blue, but the flowers 
changed their clear and pretty pink for a dull washy magenta-purple, a harsh 
and unpleasant colouring. One station-master in North Devon, who has a 
wonderful blue 1ydrangea, deluges it every year with water heavily impregnated 
with iron, and the result is flowers of a clear and attractive shade. The 
following letter from an old gardener may be interesting to our correspondent ; 
‘* My father was head-gardener to a nobleman for forty-five years. In 1836 
I served as a lad in the garden undcr him, and to produce the blue hydrangeas 
we used to collect the shales that fall from the hot iron at the blacksmith’s, 
and mix them with the soil for potting or planting in at the rate of one part 
of iron to eight or ten of soil, with a little peat and sand added. We had 
very fair success, but about forty years*ago I found that watering with alum 
water at the rate of one ounce to a gallon of water was more satisfactory. 
Secure good plants from old stools or previous year’s cuttings, and when the 
flower trusses begin to show strongly, prepare the alum water by crushing the 
alum and dissolving it in hot water, and when cold it is fit for use. It must 
be carefully given at intervals of eight or ten days, or about six times before 
the petals begin to open, when it must cease. It must not be given when. 
the plants are very diy. In this way I have had flowers of a beautiful 
dark blue colour, It is well to label the hydrangeas, as if you keep them 
in the same soil they give blue flowers for years. If the plants are repotted 
or fresh cuttings struck the flowers change to the normal pink, and the 
process must be repeated.”—ED. ] 

. 


AN ASPARAGUS DESTROYER. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘**Country Lire.” ] 
Sir,—I am much troubled with a lovely little beetle which is ravaging my 
asparagus beds, “The asparagus is Connover’s Colossal, but I presume the 
pest is indifferent as to what the variety may be. If you would kindly give 
me a remedy, I should be much obliged.—A. S. T. 
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[This is one of the moct beautiful of all beetles. 
useful to dust the plants with finely-powdered lime, or to spr 
paraffin emulsion or Paris green, Of course, the two latter can! 
until the cutting is finished, as they would render the shoots ) 
make the paraffin emulsion, dissolve one quart of soft soap ii 
boiling water; while the liquid is still boiling hot, add eight | 
oil, and churn all together for ten minutes with a syringe. 
thoroughly incorporated with the soap and water, which it s 
add eight gallons or nine gallons of water, stir all well to; 
solution is ready for use. Paris green should be obtained, | 
paste ; use half a pound to every 100 gallons of water; do ne 
half a pound of fresh lime to the mixture before using it. Par 
heavy, so that the mixture must be kept well stirred, or so 
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ysed too strong and some not strong enough. These mixtures are best applied 
with one of the knapsack sprayers. To cut down and burn all the plants 
would bo the best way of destroying the insect, but it would, of course, 
weaken ihe plants. Some of the shoots that are very badly attacked should 
be removed and destroyed, taking care that the in-ects do not drop oft while 
the oper:tion is being carried out. Some of the insects might be beaten off 
the ‘grass” with a stick and trampled on. There are probably two, or 
perhaps three, generations of this insect during the year, as eggs, beetles, and 
grubs may be found on the plants at the 


fully-grow! 
same time. —ED. ] | 


IVY POISONING. 

[To tukE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—In all probability_the plant which produced 
such direful effects was Rhus toxicodendron, a native 
of the United States and of Japan. It has a super- 
ficial resemblance to the Ampelopsis Veitchii so 
largely used for covering walls. Many years ago, 
when visiting a well-known nursery, I saw specimens 
of Rhus toxicodendron, then lately imported from 
Japan, labelled as Ampelopsis Veitchii. I pointed 
out the error, and the danger, but unfortunately the 
mischief was done. Numerous specimens had been 
distributed under the wrong name, and from that 
time to this I have occasionally had specimens sent 
to me for identification, owing to the painful conse- 
quences that have ensued from handling them. Some 
persons are much more seriously affected by it than 
others, but as the plant belongs to a poisonous race 
it should always be handled with caution. The true 
ampelopsis are quite innocent. The leaves of the 
rhus assume brilliant tints in autumn, like the vines. 
Botanically the rhus has nothing whatever to do 
either with the ivy or the vine.—M. T. M. 








DOG-GATES. 
(To THE EpiIror oF ‘‘CountrRY LIFE,” ] 
Sir,—Some little time back a correspondent of 





yours asked for information as to old farmhouses 


where dog-gates are in use. I am sending two photographs taken at 


Westup Farmhouse, near Broxmead, Sussex, The dog-gates here are 
particularly good in design, and are still in good preservation, The 
second photograph shows the kitchen. Westup is a very interesting 


example of the old Sussex farmhouse. —B. H. 





ROOKS PREYING ON YOUNG BIRDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrRyY LIFE,”} 

Six,—Your correspondent ‘* H. G. H.” gives a sad account of the depravity of 
the rook, but gives no proof or attempted proof that the offender was a rook. 
The whole story is exactly what might be expected of a crow, and the 
difficulty of distinguishing a rook from a crow under such circumstances 
would be considerable. There is not sufficient difference in size between the 
two to make a distinction, and it would want good eyes to see the grey at the 
base of the beak so as to be sure it was there. I have seen a crow try to 
peck out the eyes of a lamb and the ewe successfully defend her babe, but in 
Essex I am told that crows do great harm in this way, but no one has 
ever said that it is rooks ; so I shall, unless further evidence is forthcoming, 
continue to believe the rook was a crow. —THACKERAY TURNER. 
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} THE ECCENTRIC WAGTAIL. 
[To THE Epiror oF ** CountTRY a) Goh eg 


IR,—TI was much 


: interested to see that in last week’s COUNTRY mE oy 
inserted a letter k’s COUNTRY LIFE you 


i oe ~ curious behaviour of a wagtail. During 
eg ” € se win ans a precisely similar trait in a wagtail’s 
“ll ee reason the bird has been furiously beating itself 

ery \indow in the house, apparently without any discrimination of 


locality i 
y. As ve have only moved into our house this spring, we at first 
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thought that during the periol of the builders’ and painters’ dominion some 
window had been left open and the wagtail had built inside the house, and 
was endeavouring to return to its former nesting-place. Accordingly when- 
ever the bird appeared I threw open the window, but curiously enough, 
although it used to settle on the window-sill, nothing would induce it to enter 
the room, but, instead, it would actually fly up and attack the glass above. Flies 
cannot be the explanation in this case, as the wagtail began this curious 
behaviour in March, when no flies would be on the window. My theory is that 





he was attacking his own reflection, but I should not have thought that a bird 
would notice such a thing. If any of your readers could suggest a more 
plausible solution of the problem I should be most interested to hear it.— 
C. I. PEMBER. 


CONDITIONING CIDER. 

[To rHeE Epiror oF ‘‘ Counrry LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I should be glad if any of your readers could give me any information 
as to the ‘‘ conditioning” of cider. I have two thirty-six gallon casks of 
Warwickshire cider which has stood in the ‘‘ wood” unmoved for eight 
years, and kept in a cool cellar. One was tapped some time ago, and the 
cider was found to be very ‘‘ thin” to the palate, with considerable waning in 
flavour from the same cider of two or three years back. Is it possible to 
bring it back to its original sharp and natural condition? Does it require 
bottling 2—CONTRIBUTOR. 

[We sent our correspondent’s letter to an expert on cider-making, whose 
reply is as follows : ‘‘1 could not give a satisfactory opinion unless I tasted a 
sample of it. If the cider is in a flat, dead state, the addition of about half a 
pound of sugar to the gallon may cause a fresh fermentation, which, if the 
cicer is the least inclined to be acid, would in all probability increase it, and 
most likely turn it into a quite undrinkable state. In my 
opinion the most probable solution would be to blend 
it with a more recent vintage of a rich or heavy and 
full of saccharine cider, which it could feed on, and so gain 
a new flavour and aroma. I would suggest that your 
correspondent forward a sample bottle of his cider, 
and then I would blend it with some other of our 
rich cider, and could then form an opinion.”—E. C. 
Forp. | 





BUTTERFLY USING ITS PROTECTIVE 
COLOURING. 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I think it may interest your readers to hear of a 
case in which a butterfly made to all appearances a 
deliberate and thought-out use of its protective colouring 
to avoid detection—at least, all seems to point to a 
purposeful act. A friend of mine was watching a female 
orange-tip settling, towards evening, on a plant of white 
broom. He saw it settle, and then went up to look for 
it. The creature was so inconspicuous among the white 
and green mottlings of the small blossoms and green 
intervals that it was long before he could distinguish it. 
At length he found it, and after marking the place care- 
fully, called his two sons from the house, told them there 
was an orange-tip on the broom, and asked them 
whether they could see it. Both were used to 
searching for butterflies, but neither could find the 
creature until he showed it to them. It is well 
to be understool that the white and green mottlings of the orange-tip’s 
unjler-wing must have been almost identical with the colouring of the broom 
blooms and green foliage. It may, to be sure, have been by the merest 
accident that the butterfly chose this place for her night’s rest (for she was 
there after sundown, with the evident intention of spending the night there), 
but it does look very much as if she had chosen the white and green ground 
with a knowledge that it rendered her virtually invisible to insectivorous 


birds. —H. G. LI. 
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WEED CUTTING. 

[To THE EpiTroR oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sik,—To the simple minded it may not be very 
apparent why the cutting of weeds in a_ river 
should be a matter to be done with delicacy 
and with forethought, and be an_ occasion of 
heart burning to many a dweller on the river 
banks. Yet this is the fact. That weeds should be 
cut is something like a nece sity, and a fairly obvious 
necessity. In time they would be apt to choke the 
waterway altogether if they were left uncut. Now, 
suppo.ing that you are a fisher, and have just marked 
down a steadily rising fish. You are crawling, in the 
position, and with all the wisdom, of the serpent, so as 
to take advantage of that patch of rushes, towards the 
point of the bank opposite those repeated circles that 
tell you of the rising trout. Now you have arrived 
exactly at the right place; you have got on the fly, let 
us say olive dun, that precisely represents the fly on the 
water at which the fish is rising, you have reeled off 
absolutely the correct length of line to allow the fly to 
land just above his nose and float down with irresistible 
fascination over him. All this is carefully prepared, 
and as you are on the point of making your cast a 
first fraits of the weed cutting higher up the river 
comes floating down over the fish's head, to be follewed 
by successive batches of the same kind all the day 
through. The rest does not look pretty in print, 
but it would explain in clear and even forcible 
language why it is that weed cutting sometimes may be the occasion 


Ss 


of heart burning. Further, it is to be remembered that weeds give 
trout necessary shelter, and that they are the home and the food of 
again the zeal for 
weed cutting has to be tempered with a discretion. It is hard work, 
though on a hot day the river is pleasantly cool to paddle in; but it means 


many of the creatures on which trout feed. Therefore 


hard work as well as muscle work, if it is to be done with propriety.—A, G, 


MALLARD CAUGHT 

IN HERON TRAP. 
[To THE EpIiTor.] 
S1r,—This is one of the 
hideous necessities. It 
was not necessary, of 
course, that a mallard 
should be caught in the 
trap. That was fate, or 
luck—bad luck for the 
mallard, or good luck for 
the man that will eat the 
mallard. It all depends 
on the point of view. 
The hideous necessity is 
the necessity of setting 
the trap at all. Un- 
doubtedly it is a necessity 

-that is to say, if you are 
going to grant the first 
assumption that the pro- 
tection of trout is a 
necessity. And that is 
an assumption that you 
must grant, for the thing 
happened ona stretch of river especially kept for trout Lreeding. The whole 


proposition is reduced to foolishness if you do not grant the necessity of 


keeping down the trout’s enemies. But of course it is hideous. Fortunately 
on a stretch like this there are people often on the look-out, and the look-out 
is not greatly blocked by obstacles, so that a creature that is caught is soon 
noticed and released—put out of its pain for ever and a day. One of the 
most horri] necessities incidental to ‘a trout hatchery is that of trapping the 
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kingfishers. It seems even more inhuman to trap things that are so vividly 
bright and so small than a big squawking thing like a heron—a thing, too, 
that you had better approach with circumspection, and with a big stick, when 
you have him trapped, for if you are careless he is apt to dab you in the eye 
with that great bill of his, and if that happens you will not open your eye 
again. But the kingfishers are really worse for your trou’ than the herons, 
and probably their feelings are no more lively, although their plumage is, 


The mallard is no friend 
to the trout either. Ifyou 
want to try to make your. 
self ‘*‘ feel good” about 
this trapping business, you 
can tell yourself that you 
are being a goo pro- 
vidence to the creatures 
that the trapped. things 
would have eaten—that 
is, if you are the sort of 
person to whom such a 
consideration gives com- 
fort. —F. D. 

THE DESERTED 

GRANGE, 

{To rue Eprror.] 
S1r,—When a house |as 
once acquired such a 
name as this, it seems 
nearly impossible for it 
to avoid giving _ itself 
‘ theatrical and melo- 

v3 dramatic airs, fcr witha 
house, as with a dog, a 
bad name is almost a hanging matter. And this house has all the properties— 
the ivy covering, the gables, the ‘‘ owl in the ivy bush ”—nothing is lacking. 
Of course, it would not be in nature if people did not manufacture a 
ghost for it, when so much was done for them already. The ghost 
almost comes and gibbers of itself. You have bats and rats and owls, and 
if they are not enough to create the impression of ghosts in such a mliew as 
this, one is at a loss to know what are. The curious thing is that the house 
in the picture does not bear a bad name at 
all. To prove the rule you want some excep- 
tions, and this would seem to be one of them. 
It is a bad name, in a sense—The Deserted 
Grange; it has all the evil suggestions that 
are mentioned. Yet none of the appropriate 
horror clings to it as it ought to cling. There 
are rats and bats and owls, but no one in this 
particular house has ever been at the very 
slight trouble and expense of manufacturing a 
ghost out of them. It is almost disappointing 
—-so much good material wasted. The house 
is, on the whole, rather a cheerful-looking 
house, considering that it is deserted. Ol 
course it is picturesque—a deserted grange 
could not fail to be that. There are persons 
of a certain age who like to visit it, in twos, 
by moonlight, to hear the owls hoot. The 
scene, with the moon hanging over the house, 
fosters all the poetical and sentimental feelings 
delightfully, so they say. But not one of them, 
nor any two of them, ever have come home 
with blanched cheeks saying they have seen@ 
terrible thing in white, that clauked chains, 
approaching them till it vanishe in thin alt, 
which is very remarkable, consid: «ing the name 
of the house.—H, E, 
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The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, cr sketches 
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Country LiFe can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
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HE people of England never are able to think of more 
than one great question at a time, and the subject 
which holds the field at the present moment, against 
even the frightful tragedy witnessed in Servia, is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for instituting a system of 

preferential tariffs. It is the most important proposal that has 
been made in politics since Mr. Gladstone tried to secure a new 
lease of power by offering Home Rule to Ireland. The manner 
of its coming differs essentially from that of any other great 
reform chronicled in history. Never before has a scheme of this 
kind been drawn up by the men in office. A Government, whether 
it calls itself Radical or Conservative, is always, to a great extent, 
the latter, and what has happened on previous occasions is that 
great movements have been started by outsiders who were 
generally obscure, and who very soon succeeded in getting them- 
selves labelled as bores and hobbyists. It is the voice crying in 
the wilderness to which we usually look not in vain for the signal 
of coming change. But on this occasion a Government which 
claims to be, with every appearance of reason on its side, 
absolutely secure of the confidence of the country and master of 
a huge majority in the House of Commons, throws down a bone 
of contention that, whatever its ultimate effect may be, must 
primarily be the cause of dislocating all existing party arrange- 
ments and ranging politicians as they have rever been ranged 
before in England. It promises to make rebels and to win 
recruits, to estrange the oldest friends and to capture new allies. 
Before Mr. Chamberlain made his announcement it was a 
commonplace to say that politics had sunk to a depth of dulness 
previously unknown. Outside the circles of those actively 
engaged in politics, the proceedings of Parliament and the 
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speeches of statesmen excited none but the most languid interest, 
and were looked upon, in Hamlet’s phrase, as merely “ words, 
words, words.” But all at once everybody is giving to po itics 
his keenest attention, and in public and private preferential 1: riffs 
are being discussed with an energy and an earnestness of \ hich 
we have had little experience since the days of the Midlothian 
campaign. 

So far so good; a nation, be it ever so prosperous, that sinks 
into torpor and forgetfulness of its duty and its destiny jis 
foredoomed. Of the nation as of the individual the cry should 
be “Jet us live.” Whatever is going with force, even if 
taking the wrong course, carries hope with it. The only abso. 
lutely hopeless condition is that stupid self-complacency \ hich 
prosperity often brings in its train. But, having admitted as 
much as that, it does not by any means follow that the proposal 
which is alive and startling is necessarily one to be adopted. 
As a matter of fact, it has so far led to discussions that are merely 
academic. Thiscountry has always been extremely practical in 
its politics, and the old tradition of the House of Commons was 
to avoid the discussion of questions that were merely abstract 
and theoretical. The whole history of our legislation is the 
record of a journey along the line of least resistance. Some 
practical obstacle has had to be removed, or some tangible advan- 
tage has had to be gained, and a law has_ been passed, not 
because a philosopher had worked it out in his study, but to 
meet the crying and tangible exigencies of the moment. In this 
we have differed considerably from, say, the French, who have 
generally been addicted to the practice of working out the theory 
first and making the law afterwards. It isthe weakness of our own 
Socialists and other visionaries that they would like us to proceed 
by this method, and their want of success has been due to the 
British reluctance to deal with any subject that did not arise in 
practical shape. 

From this point of view we cannot help regarding the 
speeches in the House of Lords the other night as being a kind 
of beating of the air. Lord Goschen, speaking from the 
experience of a lifetime spent in finance and the convictions 
handed down to him by his Liberal up-bringing, explained the 
antique and fundamental principles of Free Trade, which may 
be summed up in a sentence as to buy in the cheapest market 
and to sell in the dearest. That is the length and breadth of the 
contention. Feed, clothe, and house your labouring classes as 
cheaply as you can, and you will have your reward in cheaply 
produced manufactures. But it seems to us that Lord Goschen, 
and indeed everyone who has taken part in public controversy, 
has omitted one salient consideration. It is that while we have 
been free importers, we have not carried the principles of Free 
Trade into every branch of business. For example, the combi- 
nations of the labouring classes have been in many cases an 
interference with freedom of trade, because they have introduced 
artificial modifications into the law of supply and demand. If 
you build a house in England at the present moment you pay for 
it not what the material and the labour would cost in an open 
market, but a price practically fixed upon bya body of labourers. 
In other words, metaphorically speaking, we have taken in 
business matters to growing our flowers in a pot, not to let them 
take the chance of sun and wind. Now if business is to remain 
internally organised on these very artificial lines, it is at least 
an open question whether we can combine with that anything 
approaching freedom of trade externally. Principle is very 
much lost sight of by the practical politician of to-day, 
and unfortunately at the present time the country is 
singularly poor in great political thinkers. We are governed 
by sheer Opportunism, and there are very few indeed of our 
statesmen to whom one would go for guidance, as we might have 
gone to Pitt or Fox, to Burke or Wilberforce, to John Stuart 
Mill, to Carlyle, or even to Mr. Gladstone. We seem to lack 
leisure enough to develop political philosophers in our day, 
unless, indeed, we are content to bestow that titie on men like 
Mr. John Morley on the one side and Mr. Balfour on the other. 
This really is the case for examining the whole subject. The 
new conditions that have arisen ought to be clearly defined, and 
the circumstances under which the new ideas will have to be 
worked ought to be placed lucidly before the public; but as to 
opinion, we do not conceive that that of any official body is likely 
to be worth the paper it is printed on. Wisdom while you walt 
may be excellent good fooling, but an institution to supply it is 
beyond the power of man to construct. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is from a portrait of Lady 

() Mary Crichton, elder daughter of Katherine Duchess ot 

Westminster and the late Duke of Westminster. Last 

week Lady Crichton was married to Captain Viscount Crichiton, 

D.S.O., Royal Horse Guards, the eldest son of the Earl and 
Countess of Erne. 
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and imminent danger iurks in every street of his capital. 





ago, and has not yet returned to its normal condition. 





whichever vessel that is going to be—now becomes acute. 





English weather can generally be trusted to supply us with 
topics of conversation, but just now it is, as it were, at the very 
top of its form. As we write, June is just half through, and yet 
it has succeeded in breaking several records relating to moisture. 
In the Thames Valley the quantity of rain that has fallen has 
exceeded that experienced in the same period in any of the last 
eighty-five years. And London has been drenched and dark to 
an extent almost beyond precedent at midsummer. Strangely 
enough, this rain is purely local, and has all fallen on one unfor- 
tunate district. In the North of England and in Scotland there 
has been a severe drought, and farmers are calling out that 
either rain must come or their grain crops will perish; while the 
sherman laments that the streams are running dry and scarcely 
a pool is left to angle in. This is very perplexing of the weather, 
and must add to the life-interests of those who keep records 


of it. 


The rains are doing great damage in the southern counties 
and in the Thames Valley. There the situation is really dreadful. 
good deal of the hay crop, having been cut, is floating in water; 
much of that which is uncut has been so severely laid that it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to cut it. The cattle have had 
to be removed from the lower meadows. The stone fruit perished 
long ago, alter the Easter-tide frosts, and now the strawberries 
As for the river-side caterers for 


ate being badly damaged. 


Pleasure, they are having the worst season on record, for the 
Thames is 
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«“ NEASY lics the head that wears a crown,” wrote 
the poet a long time ago, and he, indeed, would bea 
bold man who envied Prince Peter Karageorgevitch, 
who has just been elected King of Servia, and has 
accepted the appointment. He is credited with the 

intention of administering stern and impartial justice to the 

E miscreants whose crime has filled Europe with horror for the 

j last fortnight. At the best he goes to occupy a very doubtful 

position. Nominally he may be king, but in actual fact he 

must be somebody’s tool and servant, that of Russia or another ; 
and he is in such a position that any attempt to carry out 
his own wishes would probably bring him into conflict with 
his unseen master, while recent events have shown that dreadful 


According to the Board ot Trade, employment in May 
showed very little change as compared with April, though what 
little alteration occurred was in the way of showing a falling off. 
From the returns made by the Trade Unions the proportion of 
unemployed was about 4 per cent. The engineering trade shows 
some improvement, but there is a marked decline in the cotton 
industry. It is difficult to read the real condition of the 
industries of the country in this statement, but the inference 
would seem to be that the reaction has very nearly reached its 
limit, and that within a short period we shall witness a return to 
the prosperity which was slightly interrupted three or four years 


It is satisfactory to know that, without having made a 
remarkably good passage, the Shamrock flotilla reached port 
safely at the beginning of the week. That heavy seas were 
encountered does not appear, and the indifferent weather which 
the captain of the Erin reported seems rather to have been due 
to heavy and persistent rain than to stormy winds. But, as we 
_ have before pointed out, an ocean voyage in a modern racing 
vessel of extreme type cannot be a pleasure trip in the generally 

accepted sense of the term, and, inasmuch as rain could not 
injure the hull, whilst the ocean gear is immediately stripped off 
on the vessel's arrival, all concerned will be grateful for small 
mercies. A battering such as the third Valkyrie received on her 
way across the Atlantic must necessarily be a great strain, in 
addition to prolonging the voyage, and the Shamrocks’ com- 
paratively early start has very likely spared them such a trial. 
Interest in the final trials of the challenger and defender— 


running fast and strong as a salmon river in spate, 





and the lashers are death-traps to the unwary. Most pitiful of 
all is the state of the agricultural labourers in those districts, 
happily not very numerous, where wages are low and even non- 
existent when it is too wet for work to be done.. We could name 
one such, in Berkshire, where the standard wage is 11s. per 
week, and even from them deductions are made for time lost 
owing to wet weather. How these poor men and their 
families live is an insoluble mystery. 


In Kent this year the cherry crop is practically a dead 
failure. In the early spring the promise of a good crop was so 
great, a more than usually abundant display of the blossom 
being apparent, that the disappointment to the growers is more 
marked. The sunshine in March brought out the bloom early, 
but the very severe frosts in April, accompanied by the biting 
winds, nipped the tender flowers, and instead of the tress laden 
with fruit which are generally put up to auction at this time of 
the year, there are orchards and orchards of them with so few 
cherries on as not to be included in the sales. Some “lucky” 
growers will reap the benefit, as, of course, a scarce crop means 
better prices than when it is so heavy ; but cherries as a summer 
fruit are always saleable, and on the whole fetch a fair price, 
and children especially revel in the red berries, which can be 
eaten, as no other fruit can, by beginning at the end of the stem 
and ‘biting it up” till the red lips can pout over the shiny red 
skin and take it in as a well-earned, well-relished morsel. 


A feature of the fishing this year on that most notable of all 
our trout streams, the Test, has been the conspicuous absence 
of the May-fly. The May-fly, to be sure, is not an unmixed 
blessing, for after its joys are over the fish are so gorged that 
they do not care to rise to lesser fly, and things are at a standstill 
for a while; but for all that, the May-fly has educated us to look 
forward to its rise as a week’s high carnival, and if we do not 
get it we feel defrauded. It is the one occasion, too, for catching 
the big fish which will not take the trouble to come to the 
surface after the ordinary fly. It may be said, by way of 
accounting for the very occasional and brief rises of the May-fly 
this year, that the season has been unusually cold and unfavour- 
able; but the truth is that not this season only, but for several 
past, has the May-fly shown a tendency to decrease, until it seems 
to have arrived at almost a vanishing point, which is a pity. 





HAUNTED. 


I see, I hear her all day long. 

I hear her in the blackcap’s song; 

Her tears are in the falling rain, 

Her smile when sunlight gleams again. 

And when the wind sweeps o’er the grass 

I hear her trailing drap’ries pass; 

And in the shady forest pool 

All hushed, and dark, divinely cool, 

I catch that look which sometimes lies 

Within the shadows of her eyes. 

The very clouds, to me, it seems, 

Are pictures of her fair white dreams! 
ROSAMOND NAPIER. 


Grouse disease in an acute form, and remarkably sudden in 
its outbreak, is reported from parts of Scotland, especially the 
southern moors, and from the northern English moors. The 
western border moors seem to be suffering most severely, both 
on this and on the other side of the Border. At present we do 
not know the extent of damage done, but there is always reason 
to fear that the epidemic will spread. From the success that 
has attended the efforts of Mr. Rimington Wilson at Bromhead, 
near Sheffield, and of The Mackintosh at Moy in Inverness-shire 
—two moors that are sufficiently distant from each other—in 
checking grouse disease by a careful and methodical burning of 
the heather, it seems pretty certain that the disease need not be 
written down as one of those that are beyond human control. 
Unfortunately, the owners of moors, belonging to that eminently 
conservative class, sportsmen, do not as a rule seem disposed to 
profit at all quickly by these striking object-lessons, but continue 
on the bad old !ines, with their moors covered with the bad old 
heather, which seems especially designed for the fostering of the 
disease. 


It is magnificent news, if true, and at all events a hopeful 
rumour if not strictly accurate, that a new rubber-bearing plant 
has been discovered. All through life, from the days of infancy 
and the bottle, through the catapult-shooting time of boyhood, 
up to the mature years of bicycle and motor riding and of sending 
cablegrams, we are confessing practically our indebtedness to 
india-rubber in some form or other. But whilst the demand 
grew, with the more modern of the inventions just mentioned, 
the supply of rubber threatened extinction, not only because of 
the amount required, but also because of the wasteful methods 
employed in collecting it. It is the old tale—that something 
new always comes out of Africa. It is from West Africa this 
time. The new plant, or the plant whose rubber-giving qualities 
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have been newly found, is the Landolphia thralloni, growing in 
the French Congo, Lower Congo, Lower Guinea, and Northern 
Nigeria. Unlike other plants that give us rubber, this has its rubber 
in its roots, like potatoes. Since all the world now plays golf with 
the india-rubber-filled ball, the find becomes the more important. 
With care we might cultivate it to grow tubers of Haskell balls 
ready made—a great convenience; and since it is said to thrive 
in sandy places, we might plant our golf links with them and 
pull them as required. The prospect is alluring. 


The tragic event in the Dublin Zoo by which the keeper 
M’Nally lost his life, shows that elephants, whether male or 
female, are not to be trusted when they get up in years. Zita, 
who had been in the gardens for twenty-two years, had been 
under the care of M’Nally during most of that time, and had not 
shown bad temper previously. The excuse was made for her 
that she suffered great pain from a sore foot, and the dressing of 
it with a liniment irritated her so that she turned on her old 
friend and killed him. From the evidence given at the inquest, 
however, it would appear that the foot was very much better, 
and that the application was a soothing and not an irritating 
one. That Zita missed her keeper was very evident, as she was 
very restless and kept trumpeting shrilly day and night. 





Immediately after the sad event orders were given that 
Zita should be at once destroyed, but as she was the largest— 
being over twelve feet—and most powerful female elephant in 
the Three Kingdoms, there was some anxiety as to how her 
death should be accomplished. Poison was first tried, but 
though temptingly made up in an apple, she would have none 
of it, when it was decided to shoot her, and this was done on 
Thursday morning of last week. Colonel Neville Chamberlain, 
Inspector-General of the Royal Irish Constabulary, who has 
had a good deal of experience in elephant shooting, undertook to 
carry out the execution. Two heavy “elephant” rifles were 
procured, and two sergeants of the Constabulary were the 
executioners, firing from either side in a slanting direction into 
the head. These shots took almost instantaneous effect, but witha 
view to preventing any accident in case of their not being 
immediately fatal, a party of police fired a volley into the fore 
legs of the poor beast. Though these were fired from only a 
few yards off from service carbines, they did not shatter the 
bones, and probably would have had little or no effect in stopping 
a rush if the shots in the head had proved ineffectual. The 
young elephant presented to the gardens by the Duke of 
Connaught a short time ago comes in well now to fill the place 
of poor Zita. 

A SERENADE. 
When the blackbird woos its mate, 
Singing, singing, soon and late; 
When the finch, with wings agleam, 
Seeks its consort by the stream; 
When the lark to heaven aspires, 
Warbling all his heart’s desires ; 
When the thrush, with heaving breast 
Sings for her he favours best, 
In some love-taught melody, 
Sweetheart, let me sing to thee. 

S. Woop. 


It has fallen to the lot of Mr. Justice Wills, sitting at 
Carnarvon, to come across a survival of ancient customs which 
is surely almost without parallel in the present day. An action 
was brought against a curate-in-charge for displacing and 
injuring a tombstone, the defence being that the tombstone was 
removed because the last burial under it had resulted in leaving 
a coffin covered with less than a foot of earth. On the main 
issue the jury failed to agree, and the judge made some caustic 
observations on the manner in which various witnesses had 
fenced with questions. Incidentally, however, a curious state 
of things was revealed. The curate appears to have demanded 
a burial fee; the plaintiff seems to have offered him, instead of a 
fee, “the offering which was customary at funerals in that part of 
the country.” The judge was naturally puzzled, but Mr. Bryn 
Roberts, M.P., as counsel for the plaintiff, suggested that the 
custom was a survival of Roman Catholic times, when the 
offerings were made to pay for masses for the soul of the dead. 
There is reason to believe that the interpretation was correct, 
but surely there was never a more extraordinary situation. An 
Anglican clergyman asks for a burial fee, having, as a fact, no 
interest in the fee since he is in charge of a sequestrated living ; 
a Protestant Nonconformist retorts by tendering an offering 
representing a payment for masses for the soul of the departed! 


it is no more than an act of seemly piety on the part of the 
‘men of Bideford, in Devon,” as Charles Kingsley calls them 
in his poem ‘“‘ The Revenge,” to erect a memorial to the distin- 
guished author of that poem and of many another story that has 
made the river Torridge and all that district famous. Within 
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three miles from Bideford lie that small watering - plac- ang 
renowned golf links both alike known now by the name of 
Charles Kingsley’s most famous romance—‘‘ Westward Ho!” 
A good many people have the impression that the book was 
named after the place, whereas the fact is that the place had 
no existence, such as would justify any claim to a distinctive 
name, for years after the book was popular, and the watering. 
place, by the genius of its sponsors, was happily named after 
the great book. In the neighbourhood lie Clovelly, Portledge 
of the Pine-Coffins, and Yeo is common both as a place-name 
and a surname. The genius of Charles Kingsley has immortalised 
allthis ; therefore it is with all propriety that ‘‘ General Kekewich, 
President of the Devonians in London,” is inviting subscriptions 
towards the memorial that it is proposed to place in Bideford, the 
little chief town of all that district. 


An interesting memorial to the late Miss Charlotte Yonge 
was placed in the mission ship, the Southern Cross, which 
sailed the other day for Melanesia, where she will follow on the 
track of her predecessor of the same name, voyaging amongst 
the coral-reefed islands of the Pacific, taking missionaries to 
various stations, carrying the Bishop over his vast diocese, and 
conveying the islanders to and from Norfolk Island, the head- 
quarters of the Melanesian Mission, where they are educated. 
The memorial takes the form of a sanctuary or small chapel, 
which opens from the saloon of the vessel by sliding doors, 
which roll back into the panels, and are closed in work-a-day 
hours. Above the Holy table is a mosaic of Christ walking on 
the sea, and framing this, in the same mosaic, is a conventionalised 
border of daisies and leaves. This border commemorates the 
fact that the authoress devoted the whole of the proceeds of her 
well-known book, ‘‘The Daisy Chain,” to this mission. The 
sanctuary is most complete in carved oak table and seats, and 
beautifully embroidered altar linen and carpets, the whole being 
given by admirers of Charlotte Yonge, whose high-souled books 
have touched the hearts of thousands. 


The sale of the Island of Iona is again ‘‘on the cards,” and 
though the rumour that it is already sold has been officially 
denied by the Duke of Argyll, he admits that it is for sale by 
private treaty. A possible purchaser has surveyed the island, 
and it is said that he is acting on behalf of the Carthusians, who 
were lately expelied from the monastery at Chartreuse by the 
French Government. The island of “ Hy,” ‘ Hii,” or “1”—it 
is spelt in each of these ways by various Gaelic writers (each 
meaning island)—became a religious sanctuary in 560, when St. 
Columba landed there and founded the monastery. In after 
years it became the favourite burying-place for kings, not only 
of Scotland, as there are said to have been four Irish and eight 
Scandinavian, besides forty-eight Scottish, monarchs interred 
there. It would certainly be an ideal place of retirement for 
monks, but it would hardly supply the Chartreuse Fathers with 
the necessary materials for their chief industry, the Chartreuse 
liqueur which is so famous. They would need to start some new 
liqueur with the native usquebaugh for its foundation. 


The word has evidently been passed round the _ higher 
medical circles that the new “ high-frequency current ”’ remedies 
for cancer are to be decried. Articles have appeared in leading 
medical journals stating that the new treatment has proved 
ineffective, except possibly in the case of “rodent ulcers.” A 
very eminent surgeon, in conversation the other day, went the 
length of saying that the new remedy was “all humbug,” and 
that he had found certain patients of his own on whom the 
experiment had been made worse than before. He particularly 
condemned journalists for raising false hopes amongst anxious 
people by giving accounts of alleged cures. This is all very 
well, but the upholders of the new cure are not to be dismissed 
so summarily. They allege that the opposition alluded to is the 
result of sheer pig-headedness and prejudice. It is eminently 
desirable that these matters should be brought to an issue. 





A wonder of science, new to England at any rate, 1s the 
use of hypnotism as an anesthetic during a serious operation. 
There are no doubts about the facts; but the curious thing was 
that, although the woman whose leg was being amputated only 
laughed when the hypnotist—a fully-qualified medical man—told 
her what was being done, yet she gripped his hand and 
unconsciously behaved in a general way as one who was awale 
of the proceedings. What hypnotism appears to effect, in fact, 
is a separation of one’s consciousness from one’s experlence. 
Although the body may feel injury and communicate the fact t 
the brain, which in turn sends the message in proper course l0 
the nerves which govern the muscles of the body, yet the 4% 
who would ordinarily exclaim “ I am hurt,” has been temporarily 
switched off from connection with the proceedings and knows 
nothing of them. 
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FROM THE NORE 


TO DOVER. 








Copyright WAITING THE SIGNAL GUN. 


T is a thousand pities that the absence of a sailing breeze 
during part of last Saturday afternoon should have largely 
spoiled what would otherwise have been the most 
successful of the Channel matches organised by the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club. It is seldom nowadays that a big 

handicap brings out four such competitors as Meteor III, 
Cicely, Clara, and Brynhild. For between twenty and thirty 
years yachtsmen have not had the luck to witness the sight of 
three schooners sailing together. The lateness of the start, the 
cold, cheerless, and discomforting day, the absence of sun and 
the presence of rain, would have been forgiven and forgotten if 
the wind had not dropped to a dead calm, which lasted for 
upwards of a couple of hours, whilst the competitors were 
making for the North Goodwin Lightship. Nevertheless, there 
were many things that gave pleasure to the members and guests 
of the Royal Thames Yacht Club on board the club steamer, not 
the least of which was the first appearance this season of the 
German Emperor’s big schooner. Her performance was 
watched with the keenest interest, and although patriotism and 
good sportsmanship demand that one should be glad she was 
beaten, it is not wide of the mark to say it would have given 
considerable pleasure to many if the high compliment paid by 
His Imperial Majesty to the Royal Thames Yacht Club had been 
rewarded by victory in the race in which his schooner was entered. 
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It was at about half-past eleven that the club steamer, 
which had left London Bridge three and a-half hours earlier, 
arrived at the Nore to find assembled there twenty-seven 
competitors out of the thirty-one entered for the five events that 
composed the day’s programme. The few minutes’ interval that 
elapsed before the firing of the second gun gave unusual oppor- 
tunity for close examination, on account of the proximity of the 
craft tothesteamer. The new Fife yawl Valdora, the rechristened 
Nicandra, the Moonbeam, and last, but not least, the Imperial 
schooner, created the most talk and interest, and as one and 
another sailed past, round, and almost alongside the committee 
boat, those who were to enjoy the vicarious sport of watching 
the races exchanged greetings with, and expressed good wishes 
to, those whose work was about to begin. The first race, a 
handicap for yachts exceeding 110 tons, Thames measurement, 
for a cup of the value of 100 guineas, presented by the Rear 
Commodore, Mr. Theodore Pim, brought out : 


Yacht. Rig. Tonnage. Owner. 

Clara w« Sehooner .... 185 Mr. Max Guillaume. 
Meteor ... Schooner ... 412 The German Emperor. 
Brynhild’ .... Yawk 2. 3. 1§3 Sir J. Pender. 

Cicely ... Schooner ... 263 Mr. Cecil Quentin. 


Meteor conceded Cicely 4min. 30sec., Brynhild rgmin. 48sec., 
and Clara 23min. 24sec. The fifty-four-mile course was from 
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the Nore to Dover outside the Good- 
wins. The other handicap that took 
its competitors outside the Goodwins 
was for yachts of any rig exceeding 
fifty tons and not exceeding. IIo, 
Thames measurement. The 100-guinea 
challenge cup that formed the first 
prize was presented by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clifford Probyn, and to it was 
added a money prize of £35, with a 
second prize of £15, and a third of 
Zio. For this race the only absentee 
was Irex, and the starters were: 


Yacht. Tonnage. Owner. 
Creole... 54  .. Colonel Bagot. 
Nicandra ... DO) tes Mr. J. Ferguson. 
Moonbeam Sete Mr. C. Johnson. 
Namara ... 102 <n Mr. D. Eckford. 
Maid Marion 72 ses Mr. M. Kennedy. 
Valdora ... 107 ie Mr. J. Kerr. 
Gwenyth ... 54 ek Mr. H. Garratt. 
Fiona ee Mr. H. M. Rait. 


Valdora was scratch, and her handicap 
gave Namara 7min. 12sec., Nicandra 
tomin. 48sec., Maid Marion 11min, 
42sec., Creole 15min. 18sec., Moon- 
beam 18min. 54sec., Gwenyth 35min. Copyright 
6sec., and Fiona 36min. 54sec. 

The course for the remaining three races lay inside the 
Goodwins, and was six miles less than the other. The first of 
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these was for yachts of not less than 47 rating, and not exceeding 
52ft. linear rating. The prizes—one of £35 and the other of 
£15—were presented by Lord Brassey, 

Kx.C.B. All the four competitors entered 

put in an appearance. They were: 


Yacht. Rating. Owner. 
Camellia... 51°7... Mr. A. Coats, 
Viola ee .-. Mr. W. B. Paget. 
Lucida » SES 3 Mews & Burton. 
Moyana ... 52 ... Mr. J. W. Leuchars. 


and time allowances were made for rig 
and rating according to the rules of 
the Y.R.A. 

The handicap for yachts of any rig 
exceeding 20 tons, but not exceeding 
50 tons, Thames measurement, for 
three prizes, value £25, £10, and £5 
respectively, brought out, amongst 
others, two of the new South Coast one- 
design boats. The following started: 


Yacht. Tonnage. Owner. 

Nebula ... 36 ... Mr. A. K. Stothert. 
Flame... 23 ... Messrs. W. and J. Cundell. 
Cerigo ... 23 ... Mr. A. Knight. 

Heroine ... 24 ... Mr. C. R. Carnac, 
Carissima... 30 ... Earl of Arran. 

Jean ... 24 ... Mr. J. Gretton, M.P. 


In this race Flame was scratch, allow- 
ing Nebula 3min. 1r2sec., Jean and 
Heroine each 12min., Cerigo 15min. 
12sec., and Carissima 36min. 48sec. Copyright 
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One of the conditions of this and the fifth race was that the 
yachts should be steered by members of recognised yacht clubs. 


The Vice-Commodore, Mr. R. Hewett, 
presented helmsman’s prizes in this and 
the remaining race, which was for 
yachts of any rig of not less than 25 tons, 
and not exceeding 50 tons, Thames 
measurement, for a cup value £ 30, pre- 
sented by Mr. A. K. Stothert, witha 
second prize of £10, and a third of £5, 
Five competitors came out for this 
event. They were: 


Yacht. Tonnage. Owner. 
Morning Star ... 35... Mr. N. Kershaw. 
Senga ... ‘és BR: eee. “es as eed: 
Gauntlett ig2 9 ses Mbessrs. Je Pavan 

and H. Goldie. 
Nan «.. + 29 <.. Messrs. Hi. Elder 

and Hall-Say. 
Niera:. 3% sie 237” ace CORRS as 


Gauntlett was scratch, and allowed 
Senga 4min. 48sec., Viera 8min. 48sec., 
Morning Star 11min. 12sec., and Nan 
17min. 36sec. 

It was at 11.37 that the gun gave 
the starting signal, and a fine spectacle 
it was, as the twenty-seven competitors 
in the five races, like greyhounds loosed 
from the slips, flew over the line ina 
southerly wind. The three schooners 
and Sir James Pender’s yawl in the 


big class had their jackyarders set, and Meteor III. led the way, 
followed by Brynhild, Clara, and Cicely. In the second race 
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Valdcca was in the van, in 
front of Namara, Maid Marion, 
Nicandra, Creole, Moonbeam, 
Gwenyth, and Fiona. Lucida, 
whose helm was cleverly 
handled by her owner, showed 
the way to her class rivals. 
After leaving the Nore, the 
German yacht speedily placed 
a gap between herself and the 
rest of the fleet by going well 
away to leeward. In the fluky 
winds a beat was made to the 
Shivering Sand Buoy, at which 
Meteor was first. Before reach- 
ing it Brynhild managed to 
touch the sand, and lost some 
minutes in consequence. In 
the race at the head of which 
the new yawl, Valdora, was 
placed, there were a number 
of changes in position, and 
Moonbeam was a minute and 
a-half better than Namaraat the 
first timing station. Camellia 
was ahead of her three com- 
petitors, and all four ran to the 


buoy with spinnakers set. Senga was the first of the smaller 
cutters to round the buoy. After leaving the Shivering Sands it 
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was a close haul to the Tongue Lightship, where the best 
Opportunity was given by the captain of the club boat to witness 


the arrival and  undelayed 
departure from this second and, 
as it proved, last timing station 
before Dover. Here Meteor, 
Valdora, Camellia, Gauntlett, 
and Flame were first in each 
of their respective classes. 
Although fluky, it cannot 
be said the winds were 
altogether unfavourable as far 
as the Tongue, but, unfortu- 
nately, soon after leaving the 
Lightship it became almost 
wearisome to watch the efforts 
of the different competitors as 
in the dying breeze they tried to 
beat down towards the Good- 
wins. It was shortly after three 
that the boats were becalmed, 
and for more than a couple of 
hours they merely drifted with 
the tide. The sea was without 
a ripple, and as smooth as a 
billiard-table. The only thing 
that gave relief was the sudden 
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appearance amongst the smaller craft, as they slowly moved 
inside the treacherous sands, of a torpedo destroyer. As night 


began to fall a freshening breeze 
got up, and enabled the competi- 
tors to run home with free sheets. 
Camellia was the first to arrive, soon 
after eight o’clock, and the finishes 
dragged out until a quarter past nine, 
when Nicandra put in an appearance. 
The prizes in the big class were 
awarded to Brynhild first, Clara 
second. In the second race Gwenyth 
was the winner. Fiona took second 
prize, and Moonbeam third. Camellia 
added another flag to her string, and 
Viola had to be content with second 
prize. In the first of the smaller 
classes, Viera took first prize in her 
class, with Senga second, and Nan 
third. Cerigo was awarded first prize 
in the remaining race, Jean second, and 
Flame third. 


NEWS FROM 
NORMANDY. 


O better choice of a country for 

the British Dairy Farmers’ 

Association to visit could have 

been made than Normandy, and 

accounts of the tour show that 

the trip must have been a 
profitable one in many respects, 


though there is always a danger associated with these excursions. The 
original idea of these trips was that they should give the English dairy 
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farmers and dairymaids an opportunity of studying on the spot what our 
foreign competitors are doing. But this is not to be achieved by simply 
going to a number of more or less show-places and looking at pedigree stock 
and fancy implements. In such places everything is done regardless of 
expense. The really instructive part of the journey is that it is devoted to 
visiting the ordinary workaday farms that are carried on simply and exclusively 
for commercial purposes. It seems to us, also, that the opportunity might be 
utilised for obtaining exact information of a kind much needed by our farmers. 
For instance, they should be taken to dairies where the milk record is very 
carefully kept. It must be most interesting and instructive to compare the 
annual average yield of a typical Norman cow with that of the same style of 
beast in one of our own milking herds. Even more important is it to know 
the butter ratio of the milk. If the people of Normandy can make at a 
profit the very superior butter that they sell in England at a price which to 
our people spells ruin, no trouble should be too great to find out exactiy how 
it is accomplished. Where do our disadvantages lie; is it in the land, in 


THE LIVESTOCK 


T was, if we remember rightly, in 
his ** Rural Rides” that Cobbett 
said Lincoln was a shire to 
thank God for, so impressed was 
he with its wealth of fat beeves 

and fleecy sheep. If that were so in 
his time, that is to say, in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, it is 
much more so now, because the 
Northern Farmer has ‘raaved an’ 
rembled”’ the waste, and drained the 
marsh till the flat country now is one 
mass of fertile fields, and the ‘ butter- 
bump” and many another water-bird 
has been banished from it for ever. 
All this applies particularly to that fine 
country in the neighbourhood of the 
Wash which Tennyson immortalised. 
Of the homesteads in that neighbour- 
hood none is better known in the 
world of husbandry than Riby Grove, 
of which Mr. Henry Dudding is the 
tenant. He represents a very fine 
type of English tenant-farmer. His 
father and grandfather were both 
skilful breeders, and from them he 
has no doubt inherited the aptitude 
and judgment which have raised 
his herd of shorthorns and his flock 
of Lincoln sheep to the first rank. His unpretentious house at 
Riby is very typical of the class to which it belongs, and the 
owner keeps up the old tradition of hospitality to the many 
visitors who are attracted by the fame of his animals. In the 
hands of his immediate predecessor the farm had already won a 
name for its shorthorns, and the name Riby was originated by 
the late Mr. W. Torr of Aylesby, who in his day occupied Riby 
Farm as part of a very large tenancy. Mr. Torr’s great sale 
took place in 1875, and is one of the most memorable that ever 
held a place in shorthorn annals. Eighty-four head of cattle 
were sold, and they realised £42,919 16s., or the extraordinary 
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the cow, or in the price of labour? These matters are capable of examination 
by means of clear statistics. The cost of a cow’s keep for twelve 
months can ke ascertained in any country if the necessary data are 
procurable. These data are pretty much as follows: First the value 
of the cow herself must be ascertained, her price if she be bi ght, 
the cost of her bringing into the world, and up-keep if she be reared, In 
the next place the price of her food must be worked out ;_ that is to say, the 
rent of the land used for her grazing, the value of the greenstuffs which are 
given her, and also the value of any cake or artificial food which may be used 
during the year. What we want to ascertain further is the method by which 
their milking herds are built up. It is most obvious that th plan 
usually followed in England of buying cows annually, mitking them 
for a certain time, and then fattening them for the market, must be 
about the worst conceivable. The Dairy Farmers’ Association would 
confer a real benefit if they would furnish us with exact information on these 
points. 





IN THE VARD. 
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average cf just over £500. Upon the spot where it took place 
the exulting owner planted an oak tree, which now throws its 
shadow on the ground, and is one of the objects of interest pointed 
out to the shorthorn enthusiasts who make a pilgrimage to Riby. 

Mr. Dudding’s family is a very old one, and records are 
extant to show that for over a century and a-half it has been 
closely associated with the breeding of shorthorn cattle and 
Lincoln sheep. Mr. Dudding’s grandfather was one of the four 
Lincolnshire breeders who in the eighteenth century had the 
pluck and foresight to pay 1,000 guineas for the hire of a ram 
for a single season from the celebrated Mr. Bakewell. In this 
way the foundation was laid for the 
great repute in which the Lincoln 
sheep is held to-day. Mr. Dudding 
appears to have inherited a double 
portion of his grandfather's spirit, and 
never thinks any but the best sires 
good enough for Riby. To this the 
high standing of his animals is 
largely due; but he has the other 
essential to success in an_ equally 
high degree, namely, the instinctive 
gitt of knowing how to match sire 
and dam so as to reproduce their 
best points in the offspring. His 
success both at sales and in _ the 
show-ring is the best proof of his 
skill. The flock and herd in them- 
selves form a living certificate, 
but all members of the Shorthorn 
Society and those of the Lincoln 
Sheep Society are well aware of the 
sagacity which he brings to bear on 
all that concerns the breeding of pedi- 
gree stock. It is mainly owing to 
the exertions of men like him that 
England at the present time occupies 
the position of being the “stud 
farm of the world,” so that at oul 
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buyers {rom the most distant colonies and foreign countries. 
Many of those who come from our own possessions must have 
looked with great interest through the windows of the Riby 
dining-room. Before them stretches a typical English landscape 
of fair meadow, with here and there great English oaks throwing 
their shadow upon the clover, while resting in the shade or eating 
the grass may be seen the 
beautiful ‘‘red, white, and 
roans.” To those who know 
the tribes and families of short- 
horns the very names are 
suggestive of the history of 
the herd, for here are Aylesbys 
and Brights and Ribys, Booth’s 
Annas and Mistress Marys and 
Mantalinis and Willis’s Roses, 
and many another familiar 
name. Mr. Dudding has been 
somewhat eclectic in his 
manner of building up the 
herd, and has not shown much 
enthusiasm for any one par- 
ticular strain of blood. He 
has followed the example set 
by Mr. Tait at Windsor, and 
carried out with great success 
by Mr. Deane Willis and 
others, of using the English 
Bates and Booth blood as a 
basis, and bringing in the 
Scotch lines of Cruickshank, 
Marr, and Duthie. His aim 
has been to get a first-rate 
animal, not to follow slavishly 
the type that happened to be most in favour with the judges of the 
moment. Our illustrations will serve excellently to bring this 
point home. In the group of three heifers the last is Hawthorn 
Blossom the Tenth, who has won a great many prizes, both in 
former years and in the present one, and isa very fine example 
of the sort of animal that Mr. Dudding delights to produce. 


Heder KGiey= 





THREE GREAT SHORTHORNS. 





THE FLOCK OF LINCOLNS. 
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The two cows show the sort of dam most in favour, and are 
good enough for a place in any herd in the kingdom. 
In the bull photograph the animal on the right is a 
splendid example of the composite produced by blending the three 
great divisions of shorthorns, namely, the Booths, Bates, and 
Cruickshanks. That we should consider to be the outstanding 
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feature of Mr. Dudding’s herd. He has inherited the 
experience of generations to enable him to judge of a good 
animal, and having no prejudice for or against one type more 
than another, he has been able to blend them to the greatest 
advantage. 

But the fame of Riby Grove does not by any means rest 
exclusively on its cattle. 
Indeed, as has_ been already 
stated, one of the earliest 
steps taken was not towards 
the establishment of a short- 
horn herd, but the formation 
of a flock of Lincoln sheep. 
We should be surprised to 
find anyone disputing the pre- 
eminence of Riby Grove as a 
home for these splendid sheep. 
Mr. Dudding is probably the 
only breeder of Lincolns now 
alive who can claim to have 
bred and sold by _ public 
auction two yearling rams for 
1,000 guineaseach. This 
fact will always secure for 
Mr. Dudding a corner in the 
sheep books of the future, but 1¢ 
is only one of many interesting 
sales at Riby, and, indeed, wher- 
ever Lincoln sheep are kept 
Riby has become a household 
Copyright word. To all known countries 
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where Lincoln sheep are kept 
have representatives of this 
flock been despatched, and the 
typical character and splendid 
fleeces of those we show will 
readily account for their popu- 
larity. It is a curious fact in 
the history of the family that 
as far back as the records go 
shorthorns and Lincolns have 
been kept together at Riby. 
Of the many prizes won by 
the flock, one of the most 
treasured is the challenge cup 
presented by the Prince of 
Wales at the Smithfield Show 
last year. It was given, as 
some of our readers may re- 
member, for the best ren of 
sheep in the show irrespective 
of breed. This success can 
be paralleled by victories of 
Lincoln sheep at Palermo, in 
the Argentine, Chicago, and 
Toronto, and at shows and 
exhibitions in many other parts 
of the world. If anyone asks how these results have been achieved, 
we would refer them to an old joke in Punch. An American tady 
standing on one of our beautiful English lawns, asked the 
gardener how such a turf could be made. We speak from memory 
and do not pretend to quote verbally, but the substance of the 
man’s answer was this, ‘* Why, ma’am, nothing is easier ; you’ve 
only to keep a-mowing and a-rolling and a-rolling and a-mowing 
for a matter of three or four hundred years, and it is done.’’ The 
flock and herd at Riby have not taken quite so long, but still 
they represent the result of the attention bestowed upon them 
during three generations. 








THE OLYMPIAN MULLEIN IN JUNE (VERBASCUM OLYMPICUM). 


F there is any one flower in this most flowery month of June that could 
be called the most important of the week, the title of honour might 
be given to this grand Mullein. Certainly no plant has a more 
important aspect in the garden landscape. It stands oft. high, with 
a central spike that is like a 4ft. long and 3in. thick solid rope of 
pale yellow bloom ; its base surrounded with some three dozen other 

spikes from 1ft..to 2ft. long, the whole forming a gigantic flower 5ft. high, 
and for the lower two-thirds of its length 2ft. in diameter. Groups of this 
grand plant do well on dry sandy banks, or anywhere in poor, well-drained 
soil, It is classed among biennials, but takes three years to come to 
flowering strength; meanwhile the handsome grey-green leaves are ~ubly 
ornamental, and if a fairly large place can be given to it, with plants in all 
stages of growth, the space will always be well clothed, while at blooming 
time there will be a fair proportion of the magnificent flowering plants. Like 
all Mulleins, it is at its best either late in the evening, early morning, or on 
cloudy days, as the flowers flag in hot sunshine. 
THE COMMON WHITE PINK. 

In the desire to get novelties the merits of the common White Pink are 
apt to be overlooked. A garden, however, in the best sense is scarcely a 
garden without this old favourite, so indispensable is its pretty modest beauty 
and its incomparable sweetness. Every year as its flowering time comes round 
one greets it as one of the old treasures most to be loved and prized. 
Nothing is a prettier edging to a walk, for even when the bloom is over its 
neat tufts of bluish foliage are charming, and it should not be forgotten that in 
winter the leafy tufts are at their very best. It is easily increased by cuttings, 
or pipings, as they are called. Take them from the moderately well ripened 
growths, and dibble them in under a hand-glass where the soil has been 
made fairly light. Roots are quickly emitted, and the young plants may then 
<o to the places they are to flower in. 

NOTES FROM KEW (CONTINUED). 

The Moonlight and Other Brooms.—This was simply a huge mound of 
delicate primrose colouring at Kew in the first days of June. It is a dwarf, 
or in some degree a creeping Broom, and so rare that probably there are few 
nurseries in England in which it is stocked. As English names to plants are 
generally confusing, it is necessary when ordering to give the botanical title, and 
in this case it is Cytisus scoparius var. sulphureum, otherwise a sulphur-coloured 
variety of the common Broom. The writer has never seen it in a private 
garden, but at Kew, where gardening is carried out with spirit and foresight, 


there is a big group of it near the refreshment pavilion. It is not so dwarf 


m growth as C. kewensis, but the shoots seem to fall over, and at this 
moment are not seen through the thick veil of soft yellow colouring. Of all 
the shrub families, we most enjoy the Brooms in their many forms. The 
common yellow of an English common or waste is the brightest and best, and 
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many a rough bank now flowerless might be a cloud of colour in early summer 
from a free planting of so familiar a shrub. It only needs a light and well- 
drained soil, and to be transplanted when quite small, or seeds sown where the 
seedlings are to remain. At Kew, also, is a large group of the variety 
C, s. andreanus, which has warm, brown, crimson-yellow flowers, but it varies 
greatly from seed. In ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs for English Gardens” it is 
mentioned: ‘‘ This varies considerably from seed, and often reverts to the 
typical yellow Broom. If possible, get own-root plants from original stock, 
A beautiful shrub, which we can scarcely have too much of, but in some 
gardens it is used too freely. When in full bloom, and the variety is rich in 
colouring, it is superb.” 

The Rose Glen.—Visitors to Kew during the next few days should not 
miss the Rose Glen near the Pagoda. It was originally a gravel-pit, and is 
now full of free-growing species, varieties, and hybrids. Growing on informal 
terraces and banks, held up by old tree-stumps, the long, rambling shoots of 
these Roses have their full freedom, and show their native grace and luxuriance 
to advantage. Such Roses as Paul’s Carmine Pillar, Blairii II., Dawson 
Rose, Flora, Pink Roamer, and Crimson Rambler, with species like R. lutea, 
KR. multiflora, R. moschata, R. setigera, and R. wichuriana, give flowers in 
succession from June to August. When the enormous stretch of Crimson 
Rambler is in flower it is a wonderful picture of crimson colouring, painful 
almost in its intensity. We believe the name given to this fairy glen is 
‘*Sunk Rose Garden.” When looking for some out-of-the-way corner in a 
large place it is as well to know the right name for it, else one is liable to 
be misdirected. 

RAMBLER ROSEs IN Ports. 


A well-known rose-grower writes: ‘‘ As this is the most natural style, so 
is it the most effective, in which the beautiful Crimson Rambler and other kinds 
can display their beauty under glass. Noble plants may be formed in three or 
four years. There are a number of plants put on the market each season with 
growths twined around three or four sticks, which are anything but elegant, but 
a well-formed pillar with the numerous trusses of blossoms well developed are 
very brilliant. Now that varieties are multiplying so fast, our conservatories 
may be made gay by the judicious disposal of these ramblers among foliage 
plants, and what can be more suitable for the house? The elegance and wild 
Rose-like profusion of some of the later kinds appeal to allwho admire these 
simple yet lovely productions of Nature. To obtain a stock there is no better 
plan than that of potting up a quantity in autumn, taking care to select plants 
with several shoots, if possible not too gross. Cut them down to within 6in, 
or gin. from top of pot the following spring, and grow outdoors during that 
summer. Hard pruning again is the right method to adopt the next season, 
and though there will not be a great number of trusses, what there are will 
be very fine. The third year the new growths are retained much longer now 
that the base is formed, and a fine pyramid should be the result. Not only 
should there be some good lasting fertiliser in the soil when potting, but the 
plants also repay for a sprinkling as soon as pruned and again when the flower 
trusses are seen, supplemented by liberal doses of liquid cow manure and soot. 
Repotting should take place in early summer, as soon as plants have finished 
flowering. Asa market plant not only is Crimson Rambler useful, but the 
other kinds, such as Euphrosyne, Leuchstern, Electra, etc., would, I feel 
sure, command a ready sale in pots. Plants potted up in autumn in 7in. or 
Sin. pots, and cut down to about rft. from the root before potting, will make 
excellent plants the following season if brought on steadily with just a little 
bottom heat. Nearly every branch will produce a truss of blossom, and these 
little bushes, some 2ft. high, bearing eight or ten clusters, are really very 
beautiful objects.” 

IxIAS AND SPARAXIS. 


These graceful bulbs are rarely seen in an English garden. They are 
occasionally grown in pots, but it shouldbe known that in warm soils and 
sunny places they flower abundantly. Mr. Barr refers to the Ixia in particular, 
and says that ‘‘ For a wide range of gorgeous coiours there are few flowers 
which can vie with the Ixia (the ‘African Corn Lily’). On graceful wuy 
stems, their loose racemes of flowers present a most brilliant effect, especially 
when the blossoms, expanding in the sun’s rays, display a dark centre, 
a contrast in colour which enhances considerably the beauty of the 
flower. A sunny situation protected from cold winds, and a good 
light, well-drained soil are essential in growing these plants. The bulbs 
should be put in from November to January, 3in. deep and 2in. apart 
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and be surrounded and covered with coarse sand. The earlier plantings 
should have a light covering of straw litter or heather to protect the early top 
growtl , but this should be removed in March. In stiff soils or where there 
is much wet in winter, the bulbs should be planted on raised beds, and in 
such cases it is better to plant late than early. A position due south against 
a wall or greenhouse will suit the Ixia well. During very dry weather, and 
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late spring and early summer, watering should not be neglected. There are 
a great many varieties of Ixias, but for a choice selection I would recommend 
the following: Emperor of China, Conqueror, Humbert, Excelsior, 
Erubescens major, Crateroides, Magnum Bonum, White Queen, Prestans, 
Nitens, La Favorite, Lady Slade, Azurea, Elvira, and Viridiflora (the green 
Ixia).” 





THE GIVER OF HONOUR. 


By Mary Crawrorp FRAseEr. 


** “Come unto me,’ saith the Pine Tree, 
*‘T am the Giver of Honour.’ ” 


ALM in the air, shade to the eye, velvet to the foot, what 
dream-palace can be lovelier than the one the pine tree 
builds? Far up against the blue, the topmost branches 
sing like wind-touched harps that have ever an 
answering sweetness for that Harper good; from the 

great girth of fretted bark (deep runed with mystic script of 
Time’s own writing), whose very scars distil rich amber gum, up 
to the last tapering masthead of this ship of the woods, the pine 
tree pulses with sweetness and gives out life. That rugged 
surface, fed from springs within, stretches while it hardens, 
making year by year a wider home and a stronger fortress for 
the great young heart, that never grows old, and will have its 
way to the end. Century after century it draws new life from 
the brown earth’s breast, and sends it up through branch and 
cone and fibre, till the great tree is a home of strength and 
shelter, of fragrant dusk and golden light, where the birds may 
build and the squirrels nestle ; where even the little red fox may 
burrow down between the roots, and forget all his naughty magic, 
for here the gentle people of the woods feel safe and rich and 
free. 

On a morn of July, little Hana, the woodman’s grand- 
daughter, sat under the pine; she was leaning against the bark, 
her hands clasped round her knees, her head thrown back, and 
her eyes gazing up at the thousand-roofed greenness above. 
Her seat had been layered with falling pine needles for many a 
year before Hana was born, and was soft and springy as any 
rich man’s couch; Hana’s little feet were bare, and were almost 
as brown and slender as the pine twigs themselves; on her lap 
lay a tiny tray that she had been weaving out of the smootn 
needles. In and out of the darker weft, shuttled in silvery 
light, was a character that means ‘“ greatness.” Hana had 
had to seek far for these long pale threads, but every tree 
in the wood had given her one or two, and her small fingers 
were marvels of deftness and skill. Now the pretty thing 
was done, and Hana was thinking her own thoughts as she 
listened to the music of wind and bough. 
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They were happy thoughts enough. There was nothing 
amiss with life. She was as free as the bird overhead, rich in 
deep content, tingling with health to the ends of her dainty 
fingers, and young with utter incredulity of possible age. Her 
grandfather worked in the woods, and they had a cottage half- 
way up the pass, from which they could just see the first roofs of 
the village which nestled among the trees by the lakeside at the 
foot of the hill; thither, on stated days, Hana went to sell her 
baskets and trays of fern stems or pine needles, and to fetch the 
supplies for their little household. There was a shop in the 
village where all manner of fanciful woodwork was sold to the 
foreigners who came by, or to the dealers who travelled through 
the country to stock their bazaars in the great towns. Hana’s 
baskets of wistaria stem, grey-green, and mystic with the silence 
of their birthplace, pure and classical in form, always found ready 
buyers ; and the kind woman at the wood shop would say as she 
handed over the piles of coppers (round, coarse coppers, with a 
square hole to string them by), which represented Hana’s tiny 
gains, ‘*O Hana San, bring me more of the wistaria baskets ! 
‘That crescent-shaped one is always liked, and as for the gourd 
with the hanging vine, why, I could sell ten of those for every 
one you bring!” 

Then Hana would smile her thanks, and return to Kamoyo 
exactly 10 per cent. of what she had received as a thank-offering 
for her trouble, and would say, ‘‘ Very well, Kamoyo San, I will 
see if I can make some more soon. I am grateful, and my 
poverty is enriched by all your kindness!” But as she went 
away, after tucking the little packet of money inside her sash, 
she would say to herself, rather sadly, ‘‘ Kamoyo San sells, she 
does not make, the things. If the sun is shining and the birds 
singing I can weave the fuji stems and think of pretty shapes for 
them; but when the days are short and the rain comes down, 
the fuji is cold and grey, and I want to work with the warm pine 
needles, or those strong brown ferns. It is strange that Kamoyo 
San does not understand!” 

For Hana was an artist in a humble, unconscious way, and 
the artist is Nature’s born disciple. He may make or vreak 
other allegiances, but to her he is always true. 
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Hana had many things to do besides her woodsey weaving ; 
there was the house to sweep and the food to see to; clothes to 
wash in the tumbling brook, and her grandfather’s pipe and 
tobacco-box, with its mimic Fujiyama of wistaria ash, to set in 
order against his home-coming. Now and then pilgrims or 
travellers would ask if they might rest awhile on the polished 
verandah seat, and when they did, it was not long before Hana 
brought out her tray, carved like a lotus leaf, and her best blue 
teacups, full of fragrant, topaz-coloured tea, for their refreshment, 
also the second-best tobacco-box with pipe and all complete. 
Some offered money and others thanks for the hospitality, but 
the thanks were all she would accept. Then when they went on 
their way she would wish them good luck, and smile, and return 
to her tasks by the time they stopped to look back at her from 
the last bend of the climbing road. Once a dainty lady had 
come, in a beautiful basket-work palanquin, followed by a train 
of servants. She was so pretty and smiling that Hana had felt 
impelled to make her a present of a hanging basket in the shape 
of a young moon, with a trail of wild ivy drooping over its edge, 
and another twined in the delicate chain from which it was meant 
to swing; and the lady had said it was lovely, and fastened it to 
the inner roof of her litter; and she gave Hana in exchange a 
picture book that she had been looking at as she journeyed, and 
the bock was now one of Hana’s greatest treasures. She kept 
it wrapped in a bit of purple crape that Kamoyo had given her, 
and when her work was done she would spread it out on the mat 
and tell herself stories about all the pictures. Some of them were 
portraits of the Emperor and the Imperial family, and the very 
first time she opened it she saw the giver’s own face looking at 
her from one of the pages. She was so unused to the world and 
its ways that this only struck her as a most delightful surprise ; 
but when her grandfather came home and she showed him her 
prize, he looked quite awe-struck, and at last told her she must 
have made a mistake. She shook her head triumphantly. No, 
indeed, there was no mistake. The lady in the picture had her 
hair more grandly dressed, and her robe was not the same, 
but that was her face and no other! It was rather a 
peculiar face, with the dark hair growing in five deep 
points round the brow; the eyebrows were unusually arched, 
and the mouth smiling, and there was a quaint dimple at 
one corner which the Court photographer had caught very 
well. Hana’s grandfather fetched his horn-rimmed glasses, 
and began to spell out the lettering beneath. ‘Her Imperial 
Highness the Princess Chiye Takehito,” the cousin of the 
Emperor ! 

This revelation impressed the old man with profound awe, 
but Hana saw nothing so very strange in it. She had just put 
on her clean kimono and her best sash when the lady came, 
having prepared to go down to the village. The house was all 
in order, the soft brown earth raked in patterns before the door, 
and the lady had said that the tea was delicious. What could 
the Emperor’s cousin—or the Emperor himself, for that matter 
—desire more? 

“You are right, little one,” said old Sakubei, and his brow 
cleared; ‘‘the best we have, given with gladness, is a fine 
offering, and the gods themselves ask nothing better. Now go 
and bring my tobacco and my pipe, for I am weary.” 





G, H. Ritiner. 
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HER CLEAN KIMONO. 


Hana looked anxiously at the old man, for indeed of late 
he had not seemed well, and his cutting and gathering in 
the woods tired him so much that often he was obliged to return 
long before sunset closed the working day. The girl waited 
on him lovingly, and at last, as she sat fanning him in 
silence, he leaned his head against the corner of the verandah 
and fell into a quiet doze. The twilight had come now, and 
the moon was sending up a fan of silver light to show that 
she was rising behind the hills. All was quiet in that sanctuary 
hour when the noises of day are stilled, its burdens cast 
aside, and the truce of night comes down alike on love and 
strife, laying its mantle of peace on all, through the healing 
hours of darkness. 

A few days after the Princess had passed that way, another 
visitor came to the cottage on the hill. This was a young man 
whom Hana had met two or three times in Kamoyo’s house, 
for he was a cousin of the kind shopkeeper, and once when 
Hana had some heavy bundles to 
carry home, Kamoyo had suggested 
that he should go with her and take 
the rice bag and the roll of matting 
which seemed beyond her strength. 
Hana had laughed at the idea of any- 
thing beyond her strength, but she was 
glad of the young companionship, and 
ijima talked so pleasantly, and told her 
such funny stories, that she hoped, 
quite innocently, that he would soon 
come again. He was a fine-looking 
boy, just twenty, with bright dark eyes, 
and a happy laugh that made people 
always glad to be with him. He was 
a clever worker, too, having been 
taught all the mysteries of wood-mosaic 
and wood-carving by an uncle who 
lived in Miyanoshita, and who had 
meant him to carry on the trade when 
he himself should reach the age of 
honourable retirement. But this plan 
did not suit Ijima at all. What, sit all 
one’s life in a little shop, with bowed 
head and shortening sight, poring 
over tiny bits of wood! \Vhat an 
existence for a strong young man 
who loved the open air, and the 
cheerful daylight! For Ijima knew 
that the times were past when 
young people must bow to every 
wish of their elders; first le longed 
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cities of which the pilgrims had told him in Miyanoshita; and 
then in bis heart was the desire to be a farmer! He had not 
dared to speak of this to his uncle, and so had asked leave to go 
and visit his aunt Kamoyo for a fortnight in the fine summer 
weather, when the roads were full of people and traffic, little 
black bullocks and their sturdy drivers, jinrikshas, pilgrims, 
holiday-makers—when all the world looked fair and gay. He 
told himself that women were kinder than men; he had always 
been a favourite with the good aunt, and she would understand 
his position and give him sound advice. But the only advice he 
wanted was approbation and support in his resolve to live his 
life in some larger space than his uncle’s workroom, and when 
Kamoyo saw how he longed for action and movement she was 
soon persuaded to take his side. 

He had been with her nearly a week when Hana came 
down from the hills for one of her periodical visits to the village ; 
several pretty heads had been exercised about the handsome lad, 
and all manner of errands invented to bring their owners into the 
shop a dozen times a day. The country maidens have more 
liberty than their sisters in the towns; and Matsu, whose father 
was the inn-keeper, told her parents frankly that, an’ she had her 
way, there was the husband for her ! But Ijima was not dazzled 
by her preference or her prospective fortune. Young Japan was 
strong in him, and he had no desire to settle down to the work 
of a publican, even as the son-in-law of a rich man. In time, 
perhaps, when he had seen the world—well, it would be another 
matter then. But not now! Kamoyo 
laughed at his brave talk, and told him 
the world was a very big, expensive 
place, with scant regard for country 
boys, and that when he had seen a little 
of it he would be only too glad of a good 
home in an orderly village with a fine 
public bath and two policemen all to 
itself. Now, wouldn’t he take that 
basket of persimmons with her com- 
pliments to Matsu San’s mother ? 

No; Ijima would do nothing of the 
kind. He did not want to talk to Matsu 
or any other girl; they were all silly 
creatures. Andjust then Hana, the maid 
of the woods, came in with her arms full 
of her pretty wares, the soft shadows 
and sudden sunbeams of the forest still 
in her eyes, and some of its music in her 
voice; her feet fell lightly as the leaf 
from the tree, and in her crown of shining 
hair a baby pine cone had been stuck for 
a pin. Her blue and white robe smelt 
of the mountain flowers, and Ijima 
thought he had never seen anyone so 
beautiful in his life. His big, foolish 
heart (for no heart is over-wise at twenty) 
jumped wildly and then stood still. Hana 
had paused in the doorway; the sun 
behind her framed her ina golden haze, 
and, indeed, she was a picture of sweet 
and happy innocence. 

She looked shyly at the young man, 
and then Kamoyo had hurried forward 
to relieve her of her baskets, and they 
all began to talk, and Ijima was soon 
himself again. Then had come the 
walk up the hill and the sight of Hana’s forest home. Old 
Sakubei had received him kindly, and thanked him for helping 
the child. The child! Ijima was secretly angry at this. In 
his eyes Hana was old enough to be the object of an adoring 
affection, if a young man bent on seeing the world had time for 
such distractions. 

For the next few days Ijima’s moods alternated between 
dreams of ambition and dreams of love. When the sterner fit 
was on him he was silent, and rather lordly with good aunt 
Kamoyo. But in the soft sunset hour, when he would stroll out 
to smoke his pipe by the stream that emptied itself into the 
broad lake, then a remembrance of Hana’s sweet face and 
laughing eyes would come back to him, and the pines reaching 
down long green arms to the water would seem to sigh her 
name. It was only a pet name after all, but Ijima had heard 
her called by no other. It meant “blossom,” and must have 
been made for her alone, to judge by its fitness. 

Seen in the light of those thoughts about Hana, his mental 
landscape changed. The distant horizons looked less inviting, 
nearer sweetnesses more sweet. ‘* What,” whispered Love one 
day, “if we let the great world go, and buy a cosy farm here 
im the hills, and take life for granted now in its rosy mating 
season? Why wander further, when happiness is at the door ?” 

“But the price of the farm, friend Love?” replied poor 

fason. ‘* i’hat is not in our pockets, nor are we like to get it 
without lone years of work.” 


“You were always a prosy old killjoy,” pouted Love; “but I 
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suppose you are in the right of it. 
you any more!” 

And Reason did go—just a little way off, to watch what 
pranks Love would play when she left him alone. 

So it was a foregone conclusion that Ijima would climb the 
hill the next morning and knock timidly at the cottage door.. 
No one answered him. Old Sakubei was out at work, and Hana 
was sitting at the foot of her favourite tree, looking up into the 
branches and wondering what it felt like to have wings. ‘Then 
there was the sound of a footstep, and she turned to see Ijima 
standing by her side in his best clothes, the sun shining down 
through the pine branches on his kind face and friendly eyes. He 
had his straw hat in one hand, and with the other was holding 
out a little packet of sweets, tied with red and white paper strings 
to show that it was a present. His heart was thumping wildly, 
and he felt terribly shy, but Hana had no idea of that. 

She jumped up quickly and made her best bow, her head 
going so low that Ijima could see the back of her smooth sun- 
burnt neck where the hair left it exposed. Then Ijima bowed 
also, and found his tongue sufficiently to ask after her health, 
and to beg her to accept the quite unworthy sugar cakes asa 
present from his aunt. This was a bold untruth, for he had 


Go away; I will not talk to 


robbed Kamoyo’s store of sweets and tied them up himself. 
Hana was profuse in thanks, and when politeness was 

satisfied they both sat down under the tree and ate the goodies 

like two school children, and talked like old friends. 


She told 





THE LONG GREEN ARMS. Copyright 
him about herself and her grandfather, and her work, which was 
such a pleasure to her. And Ijima said she was the cleverest 
girl he had ever seen, and the work was lovely, and did she think 
she would like to live in the country all her life? The towns 
must be so beautiful. At this she turned to look at him in 
astonishment, and then laughed aloud. The towns! Why even 
in the village there were no trees in the streets, only houses and 
stones and dust! And people had told her that in the cities it 
was like that for miles and miles, houses and people and dust 
and stones, and never a bit of free woodland where a girl could 
sit and work in the shade. No, indeed! Her town was here— 
who could find a more beautiful home? And she turned to the 
old tree and patted its rough bark as if to ask its forgiveness for 
such rude talk. 

“It will have to be the farm!” said Ijima aloud, feeling 
that his mind had been made up for him without’ his own 
co-operation ; and Hana turned and gave him a puzzled look. 

“What did you say about a farm?” she asked. ‘I did not 
understand.” 

“Oh nothing I was thinking of something else,” he 
answered, getting rather red. ‘‘ Forgive my rudeness, O Hana San! 
And now I will go,” he added, reaching out for his hat, which 
he had thrown on the ground. 

Hana picked it up and gave it to him, and her cool brown 
fingers were Jaid on his for a moment and he bent forward and 
looked into her eyes. It was a strange beautiful look, Hana 
thought, and suddenly, for no reason that she knew of, her own 
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dropped before it, and her cheeks flushed, and she jumped up 
and stood three yards away from Ijima, bowing farewells and 
murmuring, ‘‘ Sayonara, Sayonara, Ijima San.” 

*‘ Sayonara, O Hana San,” he replied, ‘‘ give my respects to 
your honourable grandfather.” 

Then he turned and walked quickly down the hill, and Hana 
remembered that she had forgotten to send any message of thanks 
to Kamoyo for her present. 

“What will Kamoyo San think?” she reflected ruefully. 
“Perhaps I ought to have run after him ” But no 
power on earth would have induced her to do that. 


(To be continued.) 











THE LURCHER. 


LL the long morning the rabbits had nibbled softly at the 
short dry grass; around about their holes the sun had 
already burnt down to the brown sandy soil, and there 
a grey-crested lark dropped down 
now and then to have a bath in the 

warm dust. The rooks cawed incessantly one 
to another in the tall trees, now and then one 
slanted away down towards the road beyond, 
its gleaming black feathers seeming white for a 
moment as the sun glanced on them. In and 
out of the yellow blossoms of the gorse and 
broom that stretched across the common the bees 
hummed intermittently, their velvety legs 
already heavy with the golden pollen grains. 
Among the whitethorn the whitethroats trilled 
their harsh notes, and the brown wren repeated 
its perfect little song time after time unweariedly. 

At the edge of the wood clouds of midgets 
danced and floated in the sun-crossed shadows 
of the firs, a white butterfly fluttered down the 
hedge of hazels and dog rose, seeming but a 
wind-blown petal of a flower itself. The red- 
spotted hornet moths clung patiently to their 
flower stalks. A kestrel hovered far up in the 
blue, the shadowy purple wood and the grey 
sandy common with its patches of golden gorse 
all stretched out before its ken. 

By the old stone dyke that divided the 
common from the road great foxgloves were 
unfolding hairy purple bells in which a bee 
might weil-nigh lose himself, while tossing over 
them in crevices of the crumbling stone the 
light harebells swayed and rung their chimes, 
how sweetly none could guess, since ‘ heard 
sounds are sweet, but those unheard are 
sweeter.” Overhead the great blue sky stretched 
from horizon to horizon almost undimmed by 
passing clouds, save where a few thin patches of down drifted 
aimlessly about. All the morning the dusty road had_ lain 
silent, a long white ribbon winding down the edge of the 
common, whose bracken had stolen in places over the wall and 
lay in long deep clumps close to the edge of the road, all 
whitened with its dust. Among pale and purple dead-nettles a 
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wild pansy looked wide-eyed at the sky here and there, or a 
clump of tender forget-me-nots reflected the heavens’ own blue. 
For the first time since the dawn a cloud of dust appeared {ar 
down the road, and gradually drew nearer and nearer, 
until at last a gay caravan approached with a troop of gipsy men 
and children trudging along aside of it. An old white horse 
drew the caravan patiently along, with bended head and the 
hopeless curve from shoulder to neck of the overworked beast. 
Except the mechanical movements of its legs and an occasional 
quiver of its ears, where the pestering flies clung in black heaps, 
it betrayed no sign of life. Underneath the caravan appeared 
the four thin legs of a dumb companion in misfortune, the 
gipsies’ lurcher dog. The pails and baskets that hung around 
the sides of the moving home almost concealed him from view, 
where, thirsty and choked with dust from wheels and 
hoofs, he dragged wearily at the rope which bound him. Save 
for these two and the green and yellow birds that sat silently in 
the swinging cage above the door, the troop seemed a merry one 
enough, as it wound down the side of the common. At a curve 
in the road where the low wall swept back to the borders of the 
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THE BIRD CAGE. 


wood and two or three elms made a grateful shade, the caravan 
drew toa halt. Fora while all was bustle and stir. The old 
white horse was unharnessed and led to the hedge side to wander 
and crop the lush grass at his ease. Steps were let down from 
the caravan door, and brown-faced women trooped down with 
younger brown babies in their arms or clinging to their skirts. 
The kettle was taken and filled where wild 
mint and marigolds scented the sunny water, 
bracken and dry twigs were gathered and 
stacked in a great heap near where the tripod 
was put up. By the time, however, that the 
old thin-faced woman had dragged a bag of 
potatoes out and begun to peel and throw 
them into the large pot, most of the men and 
women had departed, taking separate roads 
across the common or down the lanes, and 
the stillness of the summer day stole over the 
place again. A laughing giantess unhooked 
the cage of silent green and yellow birds, and 
started off towards the little country town with 
swinging stride; a gipsy cutler trundled off the 
scissor-grinding machine; the children strolled 
away to paddle in the stream. 

One man was left. He slipped round to 
the caravan and spoke to the dog that had 
lain down underneath, and watched all that 
went on with two hungry eyes gleaming over 
his paws. At the sound of the man’s voice 
it crept out, and put its long, thin muzzle 
between his hands. He unfastened the leather 
collar and muttered a few words. Silently and 
swiftly the dog glided away, disappearing 
the long grass at the side of the hedge, and 
sniff, sniffing as it went. Shortly nothing could 
be seen of the thin, lithe body, save where, 12 
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the curving, supple frame. The man stood and watched it out 
of sight, leaning against the caravan with his hands in his 
pockets and a quid of tobacco rolling in his cheek. 


dog had quite 
disappeared from 
view he turned 
and spat on the 
grass, then lazily 
hulked across 
the sward. Over 
at the other side 
of the road, 
where the wild 
bluebells ran 
riot in the shade 
and strayed 
among the 
violets, basking 
in the sunshine 
of the mossy 
bank, the dog 
sniffed patiently. Nb, 
The old white 
horse moved 
gradually, a few a 
steps at a time, "Hodson & Kearg 
down the hedge- 
side, cropping the 
grass where it 
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grew sweetest in the shade. One lark after another rose up to 
the sky from the green springing corn and trilled and trilled. 
Long light shadows drifted at times across the fields, as soft 


white clouds stole over the sun. The 
tall meadow grasses waved hither and 
thither. In the midst of the silence 
and sunshine a long thin wreath of 
blue smoke curled up over the haw- 
thorn hedge and a smell of burning 
pine and thorn came stealing down the 
sunny meadow from where the gipsies 
had encamped. The dog smelled the 
burning wood, and buried his head 
deeper among wood - sorrel and fern, 
sniffing audibly. At the camp the 
man lay on the grass and swore softly. 
The children, smelling the burning 
thorns, came up from the stream, 
where they had been watching the rats 
among the water mint, and sat in a 
row to watch the pot swinging over 
the crackling underwood. Ihe woman, 
with face as thin as the young moon, 
sat beside the smoking pot with folded 
hands and waited. The long lithe body 
of the dog slipped quietly through the 
underwood with scarcely a crackle of 
dry twigs. The blue wood - pigeons 
that had cooed all the long forenoon 
grew silent in the firs and peered down 
through the dusty branches with 
bright inquisitive eyes. A green wood- 
pecker stopped its hack, hacking, and 
flitted away, a swift green streak, 
among the purple shadows. The 
bracken brushed the dog’s lean ribs, and 
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swept over his back as he stole through among 
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it. At the other end of the wood his hungry 
sides slipped easily through the hedge and he 


stopped, motionless. 


The common stretched away into the blue 
distance and gold-yellow gorse lay all over the. 
hills, a curlew rose and went calling over the 
waste, under a whin-bush near the hedge a 
rabbit nibbled industriously at the short turf. 


The air beside 


the 


wood was so still that 


its unconscious crop, cropping at the grass, 
could be distinctly heard. 
still and raised its head, its soft hairy nostrils 
quivering visibly in the heat; its great moist 
eyes met a pair of dull red moons gleaming 
hungrily from out the green shadow of the 


hedge. 


Suddenly it grew 


The dog dropped the brown helpless bunch 
of fur upon the ground and looked round. 


No one was in sight. 
; ay 

with a red light. 

its nostrils. 


Its starved eyes gleamed 
The smell of its prey was in 
It bent down and buried its teeth 


in the soft fur; then a look of terror came into 
its eyes and it relaxed its hold before the 


biood came. 
head low down, and _ growled. 


glanced 
No one 


round, with its 
was there. It 


gripped the dead rabbit by its neck again, its fierce, hungry 
The same look of terror 


eyes gleaming out over the fur. 


A REAL PICTURE. 
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came into its 
eyes. 

The man 
was leaning 
against the side 
of the caravan 
when the dog 
slipped through 
the hedge. The 
children laughed 
at the sight of 
the rabbit; the 
woman pushed 
some more 
thorns under 
the pot. The 
dog trotted 
slinkingly up to 
its master and 
dropped the 
rabbit at his 
feet, and then 
gazed wistfully 
up into his face. 
The man_ took 
his pipe out of 


his mouth and, stooping, picked up the rabbit’s warm body, wet 
with the dog’s saliva, and threw it across to the womar. Then 


he turned and gave the dog a kick. 


READY 


AT LAST. 


Deel 3 (eal & 
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FALCONRY IN 


UNGARY, with its grand open plains and swarms of 
partridges, with its fine horses and keen race of 
sportsmen, what possibilities it presents to the 
minds of falconers! What would not some of our 
ardent falconers in 

this cramped little country give 
for a few weeks with a team 
of good hawks in such a land 
as itis? The only thing which 
surprises one is that such fine 
sportsmen as the Hungarians 
undoubtedly are should have 
ever allowed the old sport of 
falconry to become a dead 
letter for many years. Fortu- 
nately, however, in these days 
of big bags with the gun, 
Hungary has produced a man 
who prefers to cast aside the 
more modern weapons of 
destruction in favour of the 
sport of his ancestors. More 
fortunate is it also that he is 
one whose position and name 
as a _ sportsman go far 
towards reviving an _ interest 
in falconry amongst the right 
class in his country, so that 
ere long we may hope to see 
a considerable increase of it 
there. The proud possessor of 
the only big establishment of 
trained hawks at present in 
Hungary is Prince Zoard 
Odescalchi, and in how short a space of time he has successfully 
brought a large number of hawks to a state of perfection the 
following remarks will show. 

As recently as October, 1901, the writer sent over by 
request two English falconers with seven trained peregrines and 
one goshawk to their new home in Hungary. Late as it then 
was in the season, these hawks killed a number of partridges 
soon after their arrival, and also in the spring of the present 
year they took a good lot of magpies in a very difficult country 
for the latter form of hawking. This season, emboldened by 
success, the Prince sent men scouring the Hungarian forests in 
search of the native peregrines’ eyries, and the result was that a 
fine lot of eyesses were hacked and safely caught up in July. 
The staff of falconers was increased to three men, and everything 
that money and care could do was bestowed upon the young 
hawks and their training. The result, if it did not come as a 
surprise to the owner and his head-falconer, Richard Best, was, 
at least, a great revelation for one who had lent his small aid 
formerly in the hope that he might add a recruit to the sadly 
diminished ranks of his brother falconers. Truly, the recruit 





WORKING ACROSS THE STUBBLE. 


has rapidly become an old soldier, for at the present time this 
establishment can show in the field a cadge on which sit 
three eyess tiercels, two falcons, and a saker falcon, all hawks of 
the present year, and which, taken as a whole, would, I venture 
to say, compare more than favourably with any other lot of 
young hawks at this moment in Europe. ‘Six hawks on the 
cadge to-day,” remarks the head-falconer, ‘‘ and not a bad one in 
the lot.” He might safely have gone further, and said, ‘“‘ They 
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HUNGARY. 


are all good ones,” for they are all the most perfect flyers, hi-h 
mounters, and will ‘ wait on,” as the late Major Fisher oft«1 
described his own good hawks, “ patiently as a paper kite.” A 
glance at the score-book will show the excellency of these :ix 





THE START FROM AOJME. 


young hawks, for their total reads over eighty partridges in a 
little more than three weeks’ flying, besides one carrion crow 
and an old kestrel, the latter killed by a masterly stoop of a 
tiercel from a great height. 

Possibly there are some falconers who wou!d cavil at the 
number of hawks which this menage can show, for its total 
is no less than fourteen peregrines, three sakers, and two hobbies 
at present. But in a country where assistants are plentiful, 
estates vast, and game abundant, there is a certain charm about 
an establishment like this which carries on the sport with some of 
its ancient splendours and the glamour of its surroundings. 

Here, where horseflesh is plentiful and horsemen of the best, 
it is natural that even game-hawking should be carried out on 
horseback, as may be seen in ‘‘ Working Across the Stubble.” 
The saving of time and fatigue to the falconers is immense, but 
as the heat is often intense, the strain on the pointers and 
spaniels during a day’s hawking is very severe, if only one lot 
of dogs are used per diem. Somewhat of the nature in which 
things are done may be judged from a glance at ‘* The Start from 
Home,” where the Prince and Princess are on horseback, with 
the head-falconer on their left, and all 
carrying hawks, whilst the two under- 
falconers each carry a cadge by, the 
side of the carriage, with its fine team 
of white horses, which on such occa- 
sions as the one depicted is placed at 
the disposal of guests who may care 
to use it. It is no uncommon sight to 
see Princess Odescalchi driving hard 
across the roughest of stubble - fields, 
with her pair of white cobs, so as to 
get a nearer view of the kill. She is 
a great enthusiast, and has even trained 
a hawk herself, which is no mean 
performance for a lady. 

In this part of the world roads are 
scarcely better than a ploughed field, 
owing to a lack of gravel, so the 
drivers of carriages are often seen gaily 
careering across country regardless of 
springs, etc., and hence it is no novelty 
to see the ladies arrive on the scene of 
action in their carriage a few moments 
“ After a Kill.’ In this particular 
instance, the saker falcon had killed a partridge in the most 
approved style, and was being well rewarded on the head- 
falconer’s hand at the moment of taking the photograph. 

3oundless are the possibilities of sport with good hawks 
in a country like Hungary. Partridges and hares swarm m 
the best localities, whilst at certain seasons of the ear the 
country is alive with various kinds of wildfowl, and rooks, 
crows, magpies, etc., galore. Given all these, aid many 
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thousands of acres devoid of trees and hedges, surely it 
ig not wonderful that falconry is there at present established 
and carried out successfully. That it may long thrive 
there and continue to increase is the earnest hope and wish 
of the writer. C. E. RapcLyFFe. 





|THE ATHLETIC GIRL 


iio, case 
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HE athletic girl is a creation of the last twenty years 

who has proved herself a great addition to society. 

She is a type quite to herself, and it is in Great Britain 

that she has her chief existence. A British girl when 

young has a far better time than a girl brought up in 

any other country, excepting, perhaps, America, and under the 
present system of education enjoys a healthy open-air life, under 
common-sense rules, and in consequence has a much pleasanter 
existence than those who were young about thirty years ago. 
Looking back, one wonders how they existed at all, those girls of 
former ages, when crinolines were in vogue, and it was thought 
not only quite unnecessary, but absolutely wrong, to take an 
interest in anything but dress or household affairs. Not that 
the latter are not of great importance now, but instead of being 
made the sole aim and object of life, they are combined with 
other interests, and a girl need not be unable to cook or sew just 
because she devotes part of her spare time to outdoor amuse- 
ments. It is often said during the present day that girls devote 
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girl, as the more ordinary routine of lessons taught from books. 
No one can play these games well unless they have learnt self- 
control, steadiness of nerve, and equability of temper, and these 
three qualities form a basis or foundation for other qualities which 
are useful all through life. In any game it is fatal to lose one’s 
temper, as the result is nearly always certain defeat; therefore © 
the training in self-control comes as a matter of course to anyone 
who takes part freely in open-air sports, and this training proves 
of inestimable value in after life. Games are also excellent for 
levelling people and bringing out their real value. Some people 
have, quite unconsciously it may be, a tremendous opinion of 
their own worth, but after a succession of defeats become quite 
different, and are ready to acknowledge that there may be other 
people in the world who have greater skill than themselves. 
Any girl who plays games constantly, gets into the habit of 
taking defeats and successes with the same degree of cheerfulness 
or depression, and in the one case is not unduly elated or in the 
other unduly cast down. She acknowledges to herself that she 
must be beaten some time or other, so takes it philosophically, 
and although perhaps disappointed for the moment, would not 
dream of showing it, but simply hopes for better luck next time. 
Steadiness of nerve is another quality taught by sport which is 
always of service to a gitl in after life. A girl who has been 
accustomed to seize an opportunity the minute it presents itself, 
and to keep cool when pressed hard at a game, will be found 
to rise equal to almost any emergency, and not be flustered 
or lose her ‘‘ presence of mind” when a really serious occasion 
arises. 

Games and sports also encourage unselfishness to a large 
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too much time to open-air amusements and neglect home duties ; 
but judging from the numbers of cooking classes, dressmaking 
classes, etc., and all the lectures given on these and kindred 
subjects, it is quite the reverse, and the numbers of girls who 
attend these classes and lectures prove that they only take a 
more intelligent interest in these subjects, and try to cultivate 
their powers to the best of their ability. The change in the 
system of education for girls has led to many marked improve- 
ments, and one of the principal improvements noticeable at once 
is the difference in their personal appearance. No longer pale 
and languid, with a crushed, dissatisfied appearance, the majority 
of girls of the present day wear a bright, healthy expression, and 
hold themselves up with a free, erect carriage, the result of 
early training in good gymnastic exercises and open-air sports. 
Many a joke has been perpetrated about the “lady golfer’s 
walk,” but surely it is better to see a brisk, purposeful step than 
a slow craw] which makes the person look as if it were too much 
for her strength to lift one foot after the other. 

What with golf, hockey, tennis, riding, rowing, and all the 
other sports freely indulged in from year’s end to year’s end, a 
gitlhas no time to feel unhappy or depressed, or to think and 
Worry over the minor troubles of life which everyone must 
suffer from some time in their existence, but, on the other hand 
learns to find amusement and a bright side to everything. What 
commonly known as a ‘fit of the blues” can nearly always be 
dispersed by «ood brisk exercise, and noone can fee] depressed or 
miserable during a good hard game of tennis or an exciting hockey 
rei To take part in such games as golf, tennis, or hockey, is 

an ec.cation, and is of just as much value in training a 


extent. Anyone who has played hockey will understand how 
fatal it is to the successful issue of the contest to have one or 
more selfish players in the team. The whole combination is 
ruined ; the people who play utterly and entirely for their own 
glory, have no idea of sharing the kudos, but try and keep 
the ball to themselves, and never think of giving those near 
them a chance of making a good run. In the forward line this 
is especially noticeable, as often and often people refrain from 
passing under in the hope of scoring themselves, and so lose an 
opportunity which could quite easily have been taken advantage 
of by the player on either the right or left. Luckily such players 
are very much in the minority, and by the majority selfishness 
such as that is looked upon as a perfect crime; and, on the other 
hand, they learn to depend upon one another, and to know to 
a nicety the moment when their help is required or can be 
dispensed with. 

All this training of mind and body must be excellent for 
girls, and the present generation speaks well for the healthiness of 
the system. Girls have larger ideas now than they used to have, 
and look at things in general more broadly and tolerantly. 
Gossip is no longer the sole conversation that interests them, 
but they discuss intelligently and appreciate the different subjects 
of the day, and have their own ideas and opinions on most 
things. The training in sport has done much to bring this 
about, as it will be found, as a general rule, that people who are 
accustomed to an open-air life, with its many interests and 
pleasures, have far larger minds and more kindly dispositions 
than those who live a cramped existence indoors. 

Mary E. L. Hezcet. 
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THE LURCHER. 

LL the long morning the rabbits had nibbled softly at the 
short dry grass; around about their holes the sun had 
already burnt down to the brown sandy soil, and there 
a grey-crested lark dropped down — 
now and then to have a bath in the 

warm dust. The rooks cawed incessantly one 
to another in the tall trees, now and then one 
slanted away down towards the road beyond, 
its gleaming black feathers seeming white for a 
moment as the sun glanced on them. In and 
out of the yellow blossoms of the gorse and 
broom that stretched across the common the bees 
hummed intermittently, their velvety legs 
already heavy with the golden pollen grains. 
Among the whitethorn the whitethroats trilled 
their harsh notes, and the brown wren repeated 
its perfect little song time after time unweariedly. 
At the edge of the wood clouds of midgets 
danced and floated in the sun-crossed shadows 
of the firs, a white butterfly fluttered down the 
hedge of hazels and dog rose, seeming but a 
wind-blown petal of a flower itself. The red- 
spotted hornet moths clung patiently to their 
flower stalks. A kestrel hovered far up in the 
blue, the shadowy purple wood and the grey 
sandy common with its patches of golden gorse 
all stretched out before its ken. 
By the old stone dyke that divided the 
common from the road great foxgloves were 
unfolding hairy purple bells in which a_ bee 
might weil-nigh lose himself, while tossing over 
them in crevices of the crumbling stone the 
light harebells swayed and rung their chimes, 
how sweetly none could guess, since ‘‘ heard 
sounds are sweet, but those unheard are 
sweeter.” Overhead the great blue sky stretched = C. 4. Grindrod. 
from horizon to horizon almost undimmed by 
passing clouds, save where a few thin patches of down drifted 
aimlessly about. All the morning the dusty road had_ lain 
silent, a long white ribbon winding down the edge of the 
common, whose bracken had stolen in places over the wall and 
lay in long deep clumps close to the edge of the road, all 
whitened with its dust. Among pale and purple dead-nettles a 
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drew 1 caravan patiently along, with bended 
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hopeless curve from shoulder to neck of the overw 

xcept the mechanical movements of its legs and an 

quiver of its ears, where the pestering flies clung in black heaps, 
it betrayed no sign of life. Underneath the caravan appeared 
the four thin legs of a dumb companion in misfortune, the 
gipsies’ lurcher dog. The pails and baskets that hung around 
the sides of the moving home almost concealed him from view, 
where, thirsty and choked with dust from wheels and 
hoofs, he dragged wearily at the rope which bound him. Save 
for these two and the green and yellow birds that sat silently in 
the swinging cage above the door, the troop seemed a merry one 
enough, as it wound down the side of the common. At a curve 
in the road where the low wall swept back to the borders of the 
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wood and two or three elms made a grateful shade, the caravan 

drew toa halt. Fora while all was bustle and stir. The old 

white horse was unharnessed and led to the hedge side to wander 

and crop the lush grass at his ease. Steps were let down from 

the caravan door, and brown-faced women trooped down with 

younger brown babies in their arms or clinging to their skirts. 
The kettle was taken and filled where wild 
mint and marigolds scented the sunny water, 
bracken and dry twigs were gathered and 
stacked in a great heap near where the tripod 
was put up. by the time, however, that the 
old thin-faced woman had dragged a bag of 
potatoes out and begun to peel and throw 
them into the large pot, most of the men and 
women had departed, taking separate roads 
across the common or down the lanes, and 
the stillness of the summer day stole over the 
place again. A laughing giantess unhooked 
the cage of silent green and yellow birds, and 
started off towards the little country town with 
swinging stride; a gipsy cutler trundled off the 
scissor-grinding machine; the children strolled 
away to paddle in the stream. 

One man was left. He slipped round to 
the caravan and spoke to the dog that had 
lain down underneath, and watched all that 
went on with two hungry eyes gleaming over 
his paws. At the sound of the man’s voice 
it crept out, and put its long, thin muzzle 
between his hands. He unfastened the leather 
collar and muttered a few words. Silently and 
swiftly the dog glided away, disappearing in 
the long grass at the side of the hedge, and 
sniff, sniffing as it went. Shortly nothing could 
be seen of the thin, lithe body, save where, in 
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the curving, supple frame. The man stood and watched it 
of sight, leaning against the caravan with his hands in 
pockets and a quid of tobacco rolling in his cheek. When 
dog had quite 
disappeared from 
view he turned 
and spat on the 
grass, then lazily 
hulked across 
the sward. Over 
at the other side 
of the road, 
where the wild 
bluebells ran 
riot in the shauc 
and strayed 
among the 
violets, basking 
in the sunshine 
of the mossy 
bank, the dog 
sniffed patiently. 
The old white 
horse moved 
gradually, a few 
steps at a time, 
down the hedge- 
side, cropping the 
grass where ° it 
grew sweetest in the shade. One lark after another rose up to 
the sky from the green springing corn and trilled and trilled. 
Long light shadows drifted at times across the fields, as soft 
white clouds stole over the sun. The 
tall meadow grasses waved hither and 
thither. In the midst of the silence 
and sunshine a long thin wreath of 
blue smoke curled up over the haw- 
thorn hedge and a smell of burning 
pine and thorn came stealing down the 
sunny meadow from where the gipsies 
had encamped. The dog smelled the 
burning wood, and buried his head 
deeper among wood -sorrel and fern, 
snifing audibly. At the camp the 
man lay on the grass and swore softly. 
The children, smelling the burning 
thorns, came up from the stream, 
where they had been watching the rats 
among the water mint, and sat in a 
row to watch the pot swinging over 
the crackling underwood. Ihe woman, 
with face as thin as the young moon, 
sat beside the smoking pot with folded 
hands and waited. The long lithe body 
of the dog slipped quietly through the 
underwood with scarcely a crackle of 
dry twigs. The blue wood - pigeons 
that had cooed all the long forenoon 
grew silent in the firs and peered down 
through the dusty branches with 
bright inquisitive eyes. A green wood- 
pecker stopped its hack, hacking, and 
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flitted away, a swift green streak, 
among the purple shadows. The 


bracken brushed the dog’s lean ribs,and = C.F. Grindrod, 
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eve met a pa f dull red) moon eal 
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The dog dropped the brown helpless bunch 
of fur upon the ground and looked round. 


No one was in sight. 
with a red light. The smell of its prey was in 
its nostrils. It bent down and buried its teeth 
in the soft fur; then a look of terror came into 
its eyes and it relaxed its hold before the 
biood came. It glanced round, with its 
head low down, and growled. No one was there. It 
gripped the dead rabbit by its neck again, its fierce, hungry 
eyes gleaming out over the fur. The same look of terror 
came into 1ts 
eyes. 
The man 
leaning 
the side 
caravan 
the dog 
slipped through 
the hedge. The 
children laughed 
at the sight of 
the rabbit; the 
woman pushed 
some more 
thorns under 
the pot. The 
dog trotted 
slinkingly up to 
its master and 
dropped the 
rabbit at his 
feet, and then 
gazed wistfully 
up into his face. 
The man_ took 
his pipe out of 
his mouth and, stooping, picked up the rabbit’s warm body, wet 
with the dog’s saliva, and threw it across to the womar. Then 
he turned and gave the dog a kick. AH. B. 
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FALCONRY IN 


UNGARY, with its grand open plains and swarms of 
partridges, with its fine horses and keen race of 
sportsmen, what possibilities it presents to the 
minds of falconers! What would not some of our 
ardent falconers in 

this cramped little country give 
for a few weeks with a team 
of good hawks in such a land 
as itis? The only thing which 
surprises one is that such fine 
sportsmen as the Hungarians 
undoubtedly are should have 
ever allowed the old sport of 
falconry to become a dead 
letter for many years. Fortu- 
nately, however, in these days 
of big bags with the gun, 
Hungary has produced a man 
who prefers to cast aside the 
more modern weapons. of 
destruction in favour of the 
sport of his ancestors. More 
fortunate is it also that he is 
one whose position and name 
as a sportsman go far 
towards reviving an _ interest 
in falconry amongst the right 
class in his country, so that 
ere long we may hope to see 
a considerable increase of it 
there. ‘The proud possessor of 
the only big establishment of 
trained hawks at present in 
Hungary is Prince Zoard 
Odescalchi, and in how short a space of time he has successfully 
brought a large number of hawks to a state of perfection the 
following remarks will show. 

As recently as October, 1go1, the writer sent over by 
request two English falconers with seven trained peregrines and 
one goshawk to their new home in Hungary. Late as it then 
was in the season, these hawks killed a number of partridges 
soon after their arrival, and also in the spring of the present 
year they took a good lot of magpies in a very difficult country 
for the latter form of hawking. This season, embaldened by 
success, the Prince sent men scouring the Hungarian forests in 
search of the native peregrines’ eyries, and the result was that a 
fine lot of eyesses were hacked and safely Caught up in July. 
The staff of falconers was increased to three men, and everything 
that money and care could do was bestowed upon the young 
hawks and their training. The result, if it did not come as a 
surprise to the owner and his head-falconer, Richard Best, was, 
at least, a great revelation for one who had lent his small aid 
formerly in the hope that he might add a recruit to the sadly 
diminished ranks of his brother falconers. Truly, the recruit 





WORKING ACROSS THE STUBBLE. 


has rapidly become an old soldier, for at the present time this 
establishment can show in the field a cadge on which sit 
three eyess tiercels, two falcons, and a saker falcon, all hawks of 
the present year, and which, taken as a whole, would, I venture 
to say, compare more than favourably with any other lot of 
young hawks at this moment in Europe. ‘Six hawks on the 
cadge to-day,” remarks the head-falconer, ‘‘ and not a bad one in 
the lot.” He might safely have gone further, and said, ‘‘ They 
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are all good ones,” for they are all the most perfect flyers, high 
mounters, and will ‘‘ wait on,” as the late Major Fisher often 
described his own good hawks, “ patiently as a paper kite.” A 
glance at the score-book will show the excellency of these six 
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young hawks, for their total reads over eighty partridges in a 
little more than three weeks’ flying, besides one catrion crow 
and an old kestrel, the latter killed by a masterly stoop of a 
tiercel from a great height. 

Possibly there are some falconers who wou!d cavil at the 
number of hawks which this menage can show, for its total 
is no less than fourteen peregrines, three sakers, and two hobbies 
at present. But in a country where assistants are plentiful, 
estates evast, and game abundant, there is a certain charm about 
an establishment like this which carries on the sport with some of 
its ancient splendours and the glamour of its surroundings. 

Here, where horseflesh is plentiful and horsemen of the best, 
it is natural that even game-hawking should be carried out on 
horseback, as may be seen in ‘* Working Across the Stubble.” 
The saving of time and fatigue to the falconers is immense, but 
as the heat is often intense, the strain on the pointers and 
spaniels during a day’s hawking is very severe, if only one lot 
of dogs are used per diem. Somewhat of the nature in which 
things are done may be judged from a glance at ‘“‘ The Start from 
Home,” where the Prince and Princess are on horseback, with 
the head-falconer on their left, and all 
carrying hawks, whilst the two under- 
falconers each carry a cadge by, the 
side of the carriage, with its fine team 
of white horses, which on such occa- 
sions as the one depicted is placed at 
the disposal of guests who may care 
to use it. It is no uncommon sight to 
see Princess Odescalchi driving hard 
across the roughest of stubble- fields, 
with her pair of white cobs, so as to 
get a nearer view of the kill. She is 
a great enthusiast, and has even trained 
a hawk herself, which is no mean 
performance for a lady. 

In this part of the world roads are 
scarcely better than a ploughed field, 
owing to a lack of gravel, so the 
drivers of carriages are often seen gaily 
careering across country regardless of 
springs, etc., and hence it is no novelty 
to see the ladies arrive on the scene of 
action in their carriage a few moments 
“ After a Kill.” In this particular 
instance, the saker falcon had killed a partridge in the most 
approved style, and was being well rewarded on the head- 
falconer’s hand at the moment of taking the photograph. 

Boundless are the possibilities of sport with good hawks 
in a country like Hungary. Partridges and hares swarm in 
the best localities, whilst at certain seasons of the year the 
country is alive with various kinds of wildfowl, and rooks, 
crows, magpies, etc., galore. Given all these, and many 
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thousands of acres devoid of trees and hedges, surely it 
is not wonderful that falconry is there at present established 
and carried . out successfully. That it may long thrive 
theie and continue to increase is the earnest hope and wish 
of the writer. C. E. Rapciyrre. 
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HE athletic girl is a creation of the last twenty years 

who has proved herself a great addition to society. 

She is a type quite to herself, and it is in Great Britain 

that she has her chief existence. A British girl when 

young has a far better time than a girl brought up in 

any other country, excepting, perhaps, America, and under the 
present system of education enjoys a healthy open-air life, under 
common-sense rules, and in consequence has a much pleasanter 
existence than those who were young about thirty years ago. 
Looking back, one wonders how they existed at all, those girls of 
former ages, when crinolines were in vogue, and it was thought 
not only quite unnecessary, but absolutely wrong, to take an 
interest in anything but dress or household affairs. Not that 
the latter are not of great importance now, but instead of being 
made the sole aim and object of life, they are combined with 
other interests, and a girl need not be unable to cook or sew just 
because she devotes part of her spare time to outdoor amuse- 
ments. It is often said during the present day that girls devote 
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girl, as the more ordinary routine of lessons taught from books. 
No one can play these games well unless they have learnt self- 
control, steadiness of nerve, and equability of temper, and these 
three qualities form a basis or foundation for other qualities which 
are useful all through life. In any game it is fatal to lose one’s 
temper, as the result is nearly always certain defeat; therefore 
the training in self-control comes as a matter of course to anyone 
who takes part freely in open-air sports, and this training proves 
of inestimable value in after life. Games are also excellent for 
levelling people and bringing out their real value. Some people 
have, quite unconsciously it may be, a tremendous opinion of 
their own worth, but after a succession of defeats become quite 
different, and are ready to acknowledge that there may be other 
people in the world who have greater skill than themselves. 
Any girl who plays games constantly, gets into the habit of 
taking defeats and successes with the same degree of cheerfulness 
or depression, and in the one case is not unduly elated or in the 
other unduly cast down. She acknowledges to herself that she 
must be beaten some time or other, so takes it philosophically, 
and although perhaps disappointed for the moment, would not 
dream of showing it, but simply hopes for better luck next time. 
Steadiness of nerve is another quality taught by sport which is 
always of service to a girl in after life. A girl who has been 
accustomed to seize an opportunity the minute it presents itself, 
and to keep cool when pressed hard at a game, will be found 
to rise equal to almost any emergency, and not be flustered 
or lose her ‘‘ presence of mind” when a really serious occasion 
arises. 

Games and sports also encourage unselfishness to a large 
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too much time to open-air amusements and neglect home duties ; 
but judging from the numbers of cooking classes, dressmaking 
classes, etc., and all the lectures given on these and kindred 
subjects, it is quite the reverse, and the numbers of girls who 
attend these classes and lectures prove that they only take a 
more intelligent interest in these subjects, and try to cultivate 
their powers to the best of their ability. The change in the 
system of education for girls has led to many marked improve- 
ments, and one of the principal improvements noticeable at once 
is the difference in their personal appearance. No longer pale 
and languid, with a crushed, dissatisfied appearance, the majority 
of girls of the present day wear a bright, healthy expression, and 
hold themselves up with a free, erect carriage, the result of 
early training in good gymnastic exercises and open-air sports. 
Many a joke has been perpetrated about the ‘lady golfer’s 
walk,” but surely it is better to see a brisk, purposeful step than 
a slow craw] which makes the person look as if it were too much 
for her strength to lift one foot after the other. 

What with golf, hockey, tennis, riding, rowing, and all the 
other sports freely indulged in from year’s end to year’s end, a 
girl has no time to feel unhappy or depressed, or to think and 
worry over the minor troubles of life which everyone must 
suffer from some time in their existence, but, on the other hand 
learns to find amusement and a bright side to everything. What 
is commonly known as a “fit of the blues”’ can nearly always be 
dispersed by good brisk exercise, and no one can feel depressed or 
miserable during a good hard game of tennis or an exciting hockey 
match. To take part in such games as golf, tennis, or hockey, is 
as much an education, and is of just as much value in training a 





extent. Anyone who has played hockey will understand how 
fatal it is to the successful issue of the contest to have one or 
more selfish players in the team. The whole combination is 
ruined; the people who play utterly and entirely for their own 
glory, have no idea of sharing the kudos, but try and keep 
the ball to themselves, and never think of giving those near 
them a chance of making a goodrun. In the forward line this 
is especially noticeable, as often and often people refrain from 
passing under in the hope of scoring themselves, and so lose an 
opportunity which could quite easily have been taken advantage 
of by the player on either the right or left. Luckily such players 
are very much in the minority, and by the majority selfishness 
such as that is looked upon as a perfect crime; and, on the other 
hand, they learn to depend upon one another, and to know to 
a nicety the moment when their help is required or can be 
dispensed with. 

All this training of mind and body must be excellent for 
girls, and the present generation speaks well for the healthiness of 
the system. Girls have larger ideas now than they used to have, 
and look at things in general more broadly and tolerantly. 
Gossip is no longer the sole conversation that interests them, 
but they discuss intelligently and appreciate the different subjects 
of the day, and have their own ideas and opinions on most 
things. The training in sport has done much to bring this 
about, as it will be found, as a general rule, that people who are 
accustomed to an open-air life, with its many interests and 
pleasures, have far larger minds and more kindly dispositions 
than those who live a cramped existence indoors. 

Mary E. L. HEzvet, 
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HIS “ poor house” of The Vyne, as its builder, the first 

Lord Sandys, described it in some of his ietters, lying 

in the pleasant county of Hants, is very rich both in 

historic memories and architectural interests. Many 

Royal and eminent personages have sojourned within 

its walls, and great events and gay ceremonies have been 
witnessed by its ancient and stately chambers. Hither came 
the bluff eighth Henry to visit his Lord Chancellor; hither Anne 
Boleyn to the house where her predecessor had been revered ; 
here stayed Elizabeth when she visited Hampshire on weighty 
affairs, and here Burghley also; here Waller quartered his 
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Rtoundheads when Basing House was hard beset ana succour 
was promised; hither later on came Walpole and Gray to hold 
converse with their friend the owner. The name of The Vyne is 
of high antiquity, for the place is called ‘* Vynnes” in a deed of 
1268, still preserved in the house. Whether it was so named 
because it stood on the site of the Roman station of Vindomis, 
or because vines were anciently cultivated there, no one can 
definitely say. The situation is picturesque and interesting, 
for the house was erected just where the chalk hills of centra: 
Hampshire break into the sylvan vale of the Loddon, and it 
stands in its hundred acres of hill, dale, wood, and water, 
with not a few magnificent 
oaks for its companions, in the 
parish of Sherborne St. John, 
some three miles north of 
Basingstoke. 

The earliest possessor we 
shall make record of here was 
one Hugh de Port, a comrade 
in arms of the Conqueror, who 
gained much by the Conquest, 
for he received not less than 
forty-five lordships in Hamp- 
shire alone. He was_ suc- 
ceeded in the ownership by his 
son Henry, a baron of the 
Exchequer, who founded the 
Priory of West Sherborne, 
two miles away, and he by his 
son, John de Port. The tenant 
of this John, one William 
FitzAdam, who lived at The 
Vyne, founded and endowed 
the chantry chapel there in 
the time of Henry II. to serve 
for the use of himself and his 
household. In this foundation 
John de Port was concerned, 
and his son Adam_ having 
married the heiress of the 
St. Johns of Basing, his de- 
scendants assumed that name. 
The Vyne appears to have 
been used by them much as a 
hunting lodge, for the country 
was then densely forested, and 
continued so for centuries later, 
so that Horace Walpole 
humorously said it ~~ was 
necessary to approach on 
stilts. In the fourteenth 
century the place passed to 
the — distinguished Sussex 
family of Cowdray, but it 
soon came to Sir William 
Fyffhyde, whose principal seat 
was at lifield. 

Another change in pro- 
prietorship followed — shortly 
afterwards, when the _ heiress 
of the Fyffhydes, in 1386, 
married Sir John Sandys, who 
belonged to an eminent family, 
some members of which rose to 
great distinction. Sir William 
Sandys gave the place as a 
dowry to his daughter, who 
married William Brocas, 
Master of the Royal Buck- 
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Sandys recovered the place for his family, and with them it 
remained for a long period. ‘The first Lord Sandys, some time 
before he was raised to the peerage, upon coming into possession, 
and finding The Vyne “‘no very great or sumptuous manor place, 
only contained within the moat, so translated it and augmented 
it, and besides builded a fair base court, that it became one of 
the most princely houses in goodly building in all Hampshire.” 
What kind of house had been there before we cannot know, but 
the one raised by Lord Sandys, which still exists, further trans- 
formed, possessed all the character that we associate with Tudor 
times. 

The builder married the niece of Sir Reginald Bray, K.G., 
the great Tudor architect, who designed the Henry VII. Chapel 
at Westminster, and was concerned in the building of St. George’s 
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Chapel, Windsor. It is peynaps not hazardous to surmise, since 
Sir Reginald Bray lived until 1503, that The Vyne may have 
owed something to his hand. 

The work was begun in the later years of Henry VII., and 
was completed early in the reign of his successor. It is of red 
brick, with the characteristic diaper, and has stone quoins and 
battlements. The windows were originally mullioned, but are 
now invested with a later character. The chapel, which is a 
beautiful structure in the late Perpendicular style, with apsidal 
termination, fine windows with stained glass, and carved stalls 
of remarkable character, is one of the most interesting 
features of the Tudor part of the existing structure. The Oak 
Gallery belongs to the same period, and appears to have been 
completed about the year 1515, for the panels have the arms of 
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Wolsey as Cardinal and of Catherine of Aragon as Queen. This 
magnificent apartment runs the whole length of the west wing, 
has an extent from end to end of 82ft., and is panelled throughout 
with oak carved in the old linen pattern, there being some 400 
panels in all, which, above and below, are adorned with arms, 
crests, and badges. Over the door in the east wall are the Royal 
arms, with shields and devices exquisitely carved in an admir- 
able manner. The beautiful details are clearly shown in the 
illustration. ‘The devices of the King and Queen Catherine are 
the Royal arms, crown, Tudor rose, portcullis, fleur de lys, 
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St. George’s Cross, and the legend ‘‘ Great Harri,” the triple- 
crowned castle of Castile, and others. There are devices also of 
the friends and kindred of the builder; the arms, crest, and 
badge of Sandys and of Bray, Brocas, De Vere, Essex, Neville, 
Poulett, and many more, including the arms of Wolsey as 
cardinal. The tapestry-room at the north end of the gallery, 
which is structurally of the same period, though with fittings of 
a rather later date, has a wondertul mantel, adorned with the 
arms of Sandys in the middle, and figures of Justice and 
Mercy on either side, the whole being thus divided into three 
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compartments, separated by twin Corinthian columns, supporting 
a carved entablature, quite in the Renaissance spirit, whilst it is 
particularly interesting to note that the old linen pattern flanks 
the fireplace below. 

Lord Sandys, the builder of The Vyne, served in the Font- 
arabia Expedition in 1512, as “keeper of the ordnance,” and in 
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of Gold. He was created Baron Sandys of The Vyne while 
serving under Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and became 
Lord Chancellor in 1526. The King had visited him at The Vyne 
in 1513, and was there again in 1531. As Lord Chancellor, 
Sandys took part in the public reception of Anne Boleyn; but 
there is reason to believe, although she was with the King at The 
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Copyright PART OF 
consideration of his good service in Spain, Guienne, Flanders, 
and Picardy was made treasurer of Calais, being an office of 
profit, in 1517. Very shortly afterwards he was raised to the 
dignity of a Knight of the Garter, and the high consideration in 
which he was held caused him to be selected as one of the 
commissioners to make arrangements for the famous interview 
between Henry and Francis I., known as the Field of the Cloth 
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Vyne, that Sandys resented the turn affairs had taken. In 
Shakespeare's “ King Henry VIII.” he speaks of himself thus: 
** An honest country lord, as I am, beaten 

A long time out of play, may bring his plain-song, 

And have an hour of hearing.” 
The dramatist does less than justice to Sandys in what follows. 
Meeting Anne Boleyn and some ladies, he seats himself 
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next to her, and 

says: 

“Tf I chance’ to 
talk a little wild, 
forgive me ; 

I had it from my 
father,” 

to which Anne 

replies, ‘Was 

he mad, sir?” 
and he answers: 

**Oh, very mad, 
exceeding mad, 
in love too; 

But he would bite 
none, just as [ 
do now; 

He would kiss you 
twenty times with 
a breath,” 

and immediately 

he suitstheaction 

to the word. 
As a matter 
of fact, after the 


divorce of Copyright THE EAST 


Catherine’ of 
Aragon and the religious upheaval that followed, Sandys, who 
was “strongly attached to the old faith, withdrew from the Court, 
lived in retirement, and is even said to have been ready to 
welcome an invasion of England by the Emperor Charles V. 
‘‘as preferable to the tyranny of human kings in matters 
ecclesiastical.”” However this may have been, Henry was not 
alienated, and with his néw wife went to The Vyne in October, 
1535: and on the outbreak in the North, Sandys appeared at 
the Privy Council. Upon his death, he was buried in the 
chapel of the Holy Ghost at Basingstoke, which he had greatly 
adorned. 

His house passed to three of his descendants in succession, 
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and his grandson 
William, the 
third lord, owned 
the place for 
sixty-seven 
years. Elizabeth 
visited him, 1569 
and 1601. Great 
attention was 
attracted to the 
place by the 
coming there of 
the .Duke de 
Biron, Ambas- 
sador of 
Henry IV. of 
France, whose 
business was to 
discuss with 
Elizabeth the 
state of affairs 
in Europe, and 
the designs of 
the House of 
Austria. — Biron 
“COUNTRY LIFE." had nearly 400 
gentlemen and 
attendants with him, and hangings and plate were sent to The 
Vyne from the Tower and Hampton Court to enable Sandys to 
entertain the Frenchmen worthily, while the neighbouring 
gentlemen lent seven score of beds and much furniture. The 
Queen was meanwhile installed at Basing House, the Marquess 
of Winchester’s place, but she spent much time at The Vyne. 
Henry Lord Sandys was an ardent Royalist in the Civil 
War, and, taking an active part, was mortally wounded in a 
fight at Bramdean, near Alresford, and died in April, 1644. 
Meanwhile, in the preceding November, Sir William Waller 
had installed his troopers in Sandys’s house at The Vyne, when 
Sir Ralph Hopton was attempting to relieve Basing House- 
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the house called ‘‘ Loyalty "—which was then heavily besieged. 
Misfortunes and impoverishment then overtook the house of 
Sandys, and William, the next lord, with- broken fortunes, 
sold the manor, and on his death in 1688 the barony fell into 
abeyance. 

The purchaser of The Vyne was Chaloner Chute, an 
interesting man, and an eminent lawyer in his time, who came 
into possession of the place in 1633. Chute had been very 
successful at the- Bar, and was treasurer of the- Middle Temple 
in 1639. He twice represented Middlesex in Parliament, and 
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was elected Speaker of the House of Commons in 16509. 
Whitelock says of him that he was “an excellent orator, a man of 
good parts, and generosity, of whom some doubted he would not 
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join the Protector’s party, but he did so heartily.” The French 
Ambassador described him in a letter as “one of the most 
celebrated lawyers in the nation,” and Sir Arthur Hazelrig 
looked upon him as ‘the greatest man in England.” His 
arduous labours told upon him, and he died in April, 1659, as his 
monument at The Vyne says, ‘ in the service of his arduous post, 
to the regret of all parties... This monument, which is in the 
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Tomb Chamber, is one of the best works of Thomas Banks, R.A., 
and was erected later by John Chute, the friend of Walpole. So 
much was Speaker Chute in favour that it is worthy of note that 
the position of the house is marked in the map of England on 
the obverse of the Commonwealth seal. The Speaker effected 
great alterations at The Vyne. He removed the base court, built the 
Grecian portico, and substituted sashes for the mullioned windows. 
His architect was John Webb, the pupil and executor and con- 
nection by birth and marriage of Inigo Jones, and the old brickwork 
ot the time is excellent. The brew-house and stables are interesting 
examples, and the brick summer-house, which Webb designed, 
is excellent 
in proportion and 
colour. The 
piece of water 
on the — north- 
west was in 
those days 
divided into a 
number of fish- 
ponds, and a 
bowling green in 
a formal garden, 
with yew hedges, 
on the opposite 
side of the water, 
remained — until 
the eighteenth 
century. 

The Chutes 
were country 
gentlemen of 
credit, sheriffs, 
magistrates, and 
members of 
Parliament, but 
the next man of 
note we _ find 
among them is 
John Chute, who, 
from the death of 
his father in 1722 
until he — suc- 
ceeded to the 
estate on the 
death of his 
brother Anthony 
in 1754, lived 
much abroad. 
He was a man 
of cultivated 
intellect and 
refined taste, who 
did a very great 
deal to embellish 
The Vyne, and 
added to it 
statuary and 
various works of 
art. When he 
was in Florence, 
living at the 
Casa Ambrosio, 
the house of Sir 
Horace Mann, 
the British 
Minister, he met, 
in 1740, Horace 
Walpole and 
Gray. The 
acquaintance 
ripened into 
intimacy and 
friendship, and 
Chute is con- 
stantly referred 
to in Walpole’s 
letters. Gray 
wrote an elegy 
to him as ‘‘suavissami Chuti.” Walpole greatly admired him, 
and wrote to Mann, in October, 1747: ‘If I were to say all I 
think of Chute’s immense honesty, his sense, his worth, his 
knowledge, and his humanity, you would think I was writing a 
dedication.” Chute was an abstemious man, and Walpole in 
one letter amusingly contrasts him to the fat squires of Norfolk. 
“TI have such lamentable proofs every day before my eyes 
of the stupefying effects of beef, ale, and wine, that I have 
contracted a most religious veneration for your spiritual 
nouvviture. Only imagine that I here every day see men who 
are mountains of roast beef, and only seem just roughly hewn 
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out into tke outlines of human form like the giant rock at 
Pratolino.” 

Walpole was frequently at The Vyne, and took much interest 
in the work going on there. He presented to Mr. Chute, about 
1745, the two stone eagles which now flank the entrance; and 
the friends often resorted to the beautiful old summer-house, which 
they used as a Temple of the Muses. It would appear that the 
magnificent Corinthian staircase, with the elegant fluted columns, 
the balustrade, and the richly-adorned ceiling, all admirably 
proportioned, which Mr. Chute himself designed, was carried 
on with the advice of Walpole, although it was somewhat alien 
to his taste. He 
constantly sug- 
gested embellish- 
ments for the 
house and 
garden, and for 
the addition ot 
sculpture and 
paintings. The 
brilliant — letter- 
writer seemed, 
indeed, to have 
had some sense 
of proprietorship, 
and was rather 
irritated at his 
friend’s —_hesita- 
tion to carry out 
certain. of — his 
suggestions. He 
intensely 
admired the 
Tudor Chapel, 
and frequently 
alludes to it. 
When byng 
failed at Minorca 
he wrote: ‘J 
pray you have a 
thousand masses 
said in your 





divine chapel 
a L’intention of 
your poor 


equntry...I 
believe the occa- 
sion will disturb 
the founder of it, 
and make him 
shudder in_ his 
shroud at the 
ignominy of his 
countrymen.” In 
his ‘ Anecdotes 
of Painting.’ 
Walpole refers to 
the principal 
work of his friend 
as *‘the theatric 
staircase 
designed and just 
erected by John 
Chute,” but, in 
a manuscript 
description of 
the house, he 
speaks of Chute 
as ‘an able 
geometrician, 
and an exquisite 
architect, both in 
the Grecian and 
Gothic style,” 
and says ‘he 
erected from his 
own design the 
beautiful scenery 
of the staircase 
with its two vestibules.”’ Chute never married, and died at The 
Vyne in May, 1776. Walpole’s genuine regret was expressed 
in a letter to Mann: “It is a heavy blow, but such strokes 
reconcile one to parting with this pretty vision, life; what 
is it when one has no longer those to whom one speaks as 
confidentially as to one’s own soul?” Here we have expressed 
the true feelings of the man, which are not always found in the 
letters of Horace Walpole. ‘“* Mr. Chute and I agreed invariably 
in our principles; he was my counsel in my affairs, was my 
oracle in taste, the standard to which | submitted my titles, and 
the genius that presided over poor Strawberry.” 
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On the death of Mr. Chute, the estate passed by will to his 
cousin Thomas Lobb, who assumed the name of Chute, and the 
latter’s son, William John Chute, succeedéd to The Vyne in 1790. 
He was a man of mark, whose name is honoured in his shire, his 
chief distinction being that he maintained, until his death in 1824, 
at his own cost, the well-known pack of the Vine Hounds. He 
was an ardent sportsman, kept both horses and hounds, and at 
The Vyne may still be seen a portrait of New Forest Jasper, one 
of the sires of the pack. Mr. Chute used to say, ‘as distin- 
guished families had the portraits of their distinguished ancestor, 
the jucge, or the general, or the statesman, in their rooms, he 
did not see why dogs should not have their family pictures also.” 
The Duke of Wellington, when he went to Strathfieldsaye, was 
a well-known member of the Hunt. Mr. Chute was not, however, 
merely a fox-hunting squire. He represented his county in 
Parliament, was a man of marked individuality and inde- 
pendence of character, and his somewhat eccentric habits rather 
endeared him to his 
friends, Neither he nor 
his brother ever married, 
and the estate passed 
by will to William Lyde 
Wiggett, a cousin of 
their mother, who 
assumed the name and 
arms of Chute. This 
gentlernan enlarged the 
old mansion, and en- 
riched it with some 
valuable works of art, 
besides improving the 
estate and the roads in 
the vicinity. His son, 
Mr. Chaloner W. 
Chute, a gentleman of 
great attainments, did 
good service by writing 
an account of his 
historic home, from 
which some of these 
notes are derived. 

In recounting the 
history of the house, it 
has been partly des- 
cribed under the periods 
of its erection, and not 
much remains to be 
said. Originally, on the 
right of the entrance 
hall, according to the 
ancient manner of build- 
ing, was a large dining- 
hall; but the time when 
the lord and his 
retainers lived together 
had passed, and _ there 
was a private dining- 
chamber for Lord 
Sandys and his family 
and friends. On_ the 
left of the hall is the 
Print Room, so called 
from prints hung there 
about the year 1815. 
Beyond this is the 
Strawberry Parlour, 
with oak panelling, thus 
named in honour of 
Horace Walpole. The 
Stone Gallery on the 
west side, under the 
long Oak Gallery, Copyright 
which has. been 
described, is also a notable apartment, and contains several 
fine portraits, and many Roman remains and busts. Over the 
mantel is a medallion of the Emperor Probus, who is said to 
have introduced vine-growing into this country. The gallery 
leads into the West Drawing Room, and beyond is the oak- 
panelled Dining Room, once called the Starred Parlour, from 
being painted blue with gilt bosses. From this apartment we 
enter the Chapel Parlour, richly wainscoted, and having an old 
marble fireplace with the date 1691. Then we reach the Ante- 
Chapel, with ancient heraldic glass, the splendid old Chapel, 
which has been described, and the Tomb Chamber, with the 
notable recumbent figure of Speaker Chute, placed there by 
Mr. John Chute. Other rooms upstairs are the Queen’s Lying 
Chamber, so named because Anne Boleyn is said to have 
occupied it ; the King’s Chamber, My Lady’s Closet, the Library, 
the Tapesiry Room, and the great Oak Gallery. Enough has 
been said to show that architecturally and by reason of its internal 
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plenishings, and even more because of its historic and personal 
interests, The Vyne must take its place among the most notable 
houses in England. 


MAY-FLY FISHING. 


BOUT the period when the angler in mountain tarns watches for the 
brackenclock, his cosfrere by less elevated waters is eagerly 
looking for the coming of the May-fly. In pools set like 
diamonds in green woods, or in the still reaches of streams, 
night fishing is now much resorted to, The gauzy-winged 

May-fly flutters about as long as a glimmer of light plays on the 
face of the waters, while long after amber night has settled over field and 
wood and height, the trout remain on the feed. 

It is evening. A narrow road carries us rapidly towards fresher and cooler 
air. The luscious green of unshorn fields, decked with star-like forms of white 
and red and blue, is giving place to the domain of bramble and gorse and 
rock scarce veiled with soil. 
At the summit of the road 
the glories of sunset burst 
upon us. The sun is sinking 
between a thin cloud and a 
line of rugged _ hill-tops. 
Through this interval rays 
of silver and red and _ pearl 
are gleaming, dividing the 
blue west as though with 
ploughshares of heaven’s own 
fashioning. But to us the 
chiefest interest lies in the 
gleaming waters in the middle 
distance. A fir-wood bounds 
their further shore; gorse 
and whin grow luxuriantly on 
the moor around, One or 
two small islets, hung with 
lichen-poisoned sallows, are 
in the larger section—the 
merelet is almost divided by 
two jutting tongues of scrub. 

In ten* minutes we are 
by the water’s edge; the 
gorgeous lights in the 
western. sky have dulled ; 
rose succeeds the fiery red, 
silver turns to yellow and to 
grey-blue. The air resounds 
to the wingings of tiny 
insects; yet there is a great 
peace underneath it all, 
broken, yes, broken by the 
quavering wail of the plover 
pacing the grassy marsh 
near its nest, by an occa- 
sional crash as a heavy trout 
leaps high and falls back 
from its keen pursuit. But, 
stay a moment ere the 
rod is drawn out, to watch 
the ephemere dancing just 
above the surface of the 
water. They wheel in scores, 
they soar by hundreds, yet 
every evolution seems to 
bring death close, for one 
here and one there, in a 
clumsy swerve, touches the 
water, and its frail wings are 
damped so that it cannot rise 
again to the airy quadrille of 
its companions. But they 
mark not its absence. The 
dangerous) game is not 
checked. The fallen insect 
makes one or two attempts 
EAST FRONT. “CL.” to raise itself—in wild erratic 
circles it spins round and 
round, is floated by the faint breeze of eventide toward the shore at our feet. 
Yard after yard it gradually comes nearer, then suddenly we see the triangular 
back fin of a trout in close attendance. <A flash, the fin has disappeared, 
another, and the dark body of a trout leaps half out of the water, and as 
it supplely curves over, the poor May-fly is forced into a maw already distended 
with like unfortunates. 

Scores of fish are on the alert to-night—‘‘ the water is fair wick wi’ em ” 
as our companion says—waiting for the downfall of the aerial rejoicers just 
out of their reach, though here and there an impatient one makes a huge leap 
for a bonne bouche. 

In a trice the rods are out and ready ; every moment is of value, for 
tarn-trout are capricious in their feeding periods, and may suddenly and 
absolutely cease, to rise to their most cherished atoms. J. takes left and I take 
right shore and begin, I am hampered at first by a series of tiny bogs, but in 
a few yards reach a gorse-covered promontory. This proves a capital station 
for a cast; my line swings far and true to where I last saw a struggling May- 
fly sucked down, My fly—why, a moment ago I picked up and impaled a 
May-fly, far less difficult to manage than the armour-plated brackenclock. In 
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less than five minutes my first trout is ashore—a monster over two pounds 
in weight. But this is a mere of great trout. I remember some six years 
ago the bed which had been drained for some time being reflooded, and a 
large number of yearling trout being turned in. For some seasons no angling 
was done; the stock grew great in size, though doubtless, seeing there are 
no ‘‘redds,” not even a streamlet, passable for minnows available, there was 
no increase in numbers. The feed is abundant, weeds and other cover 
plentiful; and, save for the cursory (and cursed) visits of a swan from a mill 
dam some miles away, the enemies to fish life are few. 

While these observations are being passed, my rod is being plied 
assiduously. My fly, planted though it often is in tempting positions over 
lurking trout, is again and again drawn out untaken. A sharp eye has my 
quest—see, the wings of the fly, though as deftly placed on the water as my 
craft finds possible, are bedraggled with constant immersion, and is therefore 
considered unpalatable. It doesn’t take a moment to change it, and with 
the next cast—aimed at that monster in the lee of that islet, behind whose 
descending shoulders the paried waters have just gurgled together—comes 
success. The faint feel of a bite travels to my hand, and I strike. There is 
a sudden slack of the line, then, as the rod point is raised to continue the 
strain, a dead pull, Then to the right the trout makes a sudden rush; I 
scarcely have followed it than forward my fish dives and downward, and to the 
resistance is added the entanglement of a bunch of water-weeds. Carefully I get 
my trout away from this; there is another run forward, a disturbing one this time 
indeed, followed by a click backward and a salmon-like leap a yard out of the 
water. Iam taken aback at the manceuvre, and Salmo levensis has obtained some 
valuable yards of liberty, each adding to its chances of breaking away. And 
sur enough, with what must have been a double back-turn by the fish, my 
line is hitched round a hidden snag and, as my trout and I put on pressure 
from our opposite ends, parts. 

What size did it look like as that leap was made ?—nay, trouble me not. 
The rascal has got a hook and a piece of gut, undeniably my property, and is 
still at large, if a trifle discommoded. Well, well! J. had a turn with a 
cunning trout from this point three evenings ago, and was defeated more 
ignominiously even than I, so Ze can’t crow over me. But that fish knows 
its way about in a fashion, and practises manceuvres I for one don’t like. 

My next trout—obtained after hooking a submerged tree and tangling 
in a clump of water-lilies—fights gamely, and gives me some breathless 
moments. When it comes to the landing-net, I am surprised at its smallness, 
consilering its splendid defence. Four ounces or less! Well, back it goes ! 
It deserves a new lease of freedom. Now the gorging trout retire to the 
middle of the tarn—it is provoking to watch them rising freely far out of 
reach, Then the silence deepens; the sharp splashes and gurgles of rising 
trout gradually stop. 
My rod must be laid 
aside, for J. is signal- 
ling across the water. 
‘**Come on round!” 
he calls; ‘‘I want 
some baccy.” If J. 
is not fishing, he must 
there- 
fore he is perpetually 
running short of some 


be smoking; 


Ss? 


adjunct to his passion. 
We will walk quietly 
round to where he is. 
Krom the reed-beds 
the coot murmurs to 
its mate; now and 
again we hear soft 
rumblings as they 
paddle about. A bevy 
of wild duck squabble 
in undertones at 
another point. ay 
has wandered up the 
further shore mean- 
while ; a plover whirls 
up from his feet, 
‘“‘squealing like a 
stuck pig”; he 
growls, as we fiercely 
denounce his careless- 
ness. 

The soft cutter- 
ings in the reed-beds 
<ease as the wild 
*“teeu-wits” re-echo 
over the tarn; worse 
than that, in the half- 
light we see a small 
dark body nimbly run 
along, and without a 
splash take the water. 
It is an otter, dis- 
turbed from his 
nightly gleaning of 
crayfish. Now we 
come to the head of 
the tarn. A wide 
series of bogs and 
mudholes, with a 
straggly path over the 
few spits of 
grass, lie in front of 
us. We can see the ~ 
distant hills limned 
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against the softly starlit sky; bay and shore and bush on either side the 
faint blue water are in fair sight, but thongh the fairies have traced it 
with tufts of bog-cotton, the narrow track is invisible to us. One or two 
slight slips, ankle-deep in a slough, and we are halfway across. Here a 
stretch of water, perhaps 8ft. wide and 1ft. deep, interposes—the channel 
by which on occasion storm-water drains from the upper bogs. Many a slab 
of rock has been placed here to expedite the crossing, b..t in a week each 
has sunk too deep in the soft ooze to be of use. To find the uppermost of 
the stones to-night will require nicety of judgment, even though the landmarks 
before and behind us are easily recognisable. 

Nothing venture, nothing have! A frolicsome youth essayed to cross 
here in broad daylight not many moons ago. He made two steps safely, 
then trod on the edge of a stone, which capsized and threw him into the 
channel. He was fished out covered with mud and slime. However, to-night 
we encounter no such tragedy. J. now calls on us to hurry up. We crash 
through the prickly gorse to his side. ‘‘ Do you know, you fellows, what I 
have just seen? A moment ago a big eel—I could see it clearly in the 
dark—slid down that grass track and took the water. It must have come 
down from the other tarn!” (a quarter of a mile away). ‘‘ Old Jack Brock 
tells of meeting an eel sliding one wet night between Skeggleswater and 
Longsleddale, It was more than half a mile from a stream big enough 
for it to swim in.” ‘*Bedad!” interposes J., whose knowledge of natural 
history is full of strange intervals of ignorance, ‘‘and do eels swim? I 
thought they wriggled along the bottom like snakes.” 

These episodes of eel-travelling may be a little beyond the truth, but J. 
doesn’t believe so, giving as evidence against our sweeping assertions to the 
contrary some marvellous fish-lore. After that, he clutches the tobacco-pouch 
closely, and in a few minutes a reek of pungent smoke tells us that his passion 
demands whole-hearted attention. The trout come on the feed again ere 
morning; they are specially eager by the shallows, where hundreds of 
becalmed May-fly corpses await them. J. avers, at dawn, that he saw a 
trout rub itself against a reed on which a May-fly clung with such violence 
that the insect was dislodged, fell into the water, and was eaten up. 
WILLIAM T. PALMER. 


A FRENCH PAINTER. 


RANCOIS BOUCHER is not one of the first artists 
of the eighteenth century. He was an admirer of 
Watteau’s, but not one of his followers. He was the 

favourite painter of Louis XV. and of Mme. de Pompadour, 
a fact which in 
itself is a criti- 
cism. Greatly 
admired and 
patronised by the 
English, les cteux 
lovds blasés found 
attractions in his 
pictures which 
were not always 
of an artistic 
nature. On the 
other hand, | his 
talent as 2 
colourist of the 
IRtubens school, as 
a decorator of a 
light and graceful 
spirit, and as a 
painter of the 
nude, is be- 
yond discussion. 
In his day he 
was called the 
“Raphaél du 
Parc-aux - Cerfs ” 
— a comparison 
which does not 
seem to have 
astonished in the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury, but which we 
of the twentieth 
cannot think of 
without a_ smile. 
Whatever quali- 
ties Boucher’s art 
possessed, nothing 
could be more 
strongly opposed 
to the austere 
severity of 
Raphaél’s than 
his light and 
somewhat 
‘‘French ”  con- 
ceptions. 

Boucher, a 

Parisian to the 
finger tips, lived 
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Parisian of his 
time--that is to 
say, that he lived 
“not wisely but 
too well.” He 


commenced his 
studies in Le 
Moine’s studio, 


but, for some un- 
known reason, he 
only remained 
under this master 
for a few month 

This seems the 
more, strange, as 
the traditions of 
Rubens were still 
upheld in this 
ateliey, and these 
were precisely the 
ones which should 
have appealed to 
Boucher’s’ ex- 
uberant tempera- 
ment. He lived 
and studied later 
with the pere le 
Cars, an engraver, 
who gave lim 
board and lodging 
and sixty francs a 
mon t h——a.n 
amount which 
seemed a fortune 
to Boucher in 
those days. It was 
during this period 
that he made the 
series of drawings 
which were en- 
craved for Daniel’s 
great edition of 
the history of 
France. Two 
years later, at the 
early age of 
twenty, Boucher 
obtained the Prix 
de Rome, but he 
did not avail him- 
self of the great 





privilege which accompanies that prize. 
him for remaining in Paris when he 


Rome to study'the great masters 
of Italy, and they attributed it 
to his inability to appreciate, or 
to his indifference to what was 
really of the great order in art. 
But this seems but a prejudiced 
point of view taken by those 
who were not his admirers; the 
truth of the matter was that 
Boucher was retained in Paris 
by the Duc d’Antin, the super- 
intendent of buildings. It was 
only some two years later that 
Boucher made the journey to 
Italy, accepting the invitation of 
a rich amateur, who appreciated 
his talents. Once more it was 
said that he was indifferent to 
all the masterpieces of the 
Italian school, that the Titians, 
the Giorgiones, and_ the 
Raphaéls left him cold and 
unmoved. This story, again, is 
quite unauthenticated; it was, in 
all probability, founded upon 
nothing but the ignorance of the 
people who invented it. Seeing 
Boucher’s work so different in 
character from all the masters 
of the great Italian schools, the 
inexperienced have drawn their 
own conclusions, without realis- 
ing that whatever the subject 
may be, the principles of the art 
remain unchanged. Leonardo 
da Vinci may paint a ‘ Last 
Supper” in all reverence and 
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Many people reproached 
might have travelled to 
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with all the genius 
at his command. 
Rubens may repre- 
senta‘*‘Kermesse,”’ 
a scene full of 
licence and dis- 
order, but so long 
as he draws and 
paints his figures 
with absolute 
fidelity, provided 
that he groups 
and composes his 
picture with pene- 
tration and _ force, 
with an art, in 
fact, equal to 
Leonardo’s, his 
work, of its kind, 
is quite as re 
markable as da 
Vinci’s. Boucher’s 
work is equal 
heither to 
Leonardo’s nor to 
Rubens’, but we 
should not blame 
him for the mo- 
tives he treated so 
muci as for the 
manner in which 
he treated them. 
It is a common- 
place of the sub- 
ject to say that 
his pastorals and 
mythological sub- 
jects are artificial 
and affected ; that 
his shepherds and 
shepherdesses, 
dressed in rich 
silks and_ satins, 
are the shepherds 
and shepherdesses 
of the opera 
bouffe; that his 
landscape — back- 
erounds recall the 
theatrical scenery 
of a bygone age, 


and that his sheep, his dogs, his bulls, and his pigeons can only 
be considered as symbols representing those animals. 






































MERCHANT. 


All tkis artificiality is 
the decadence of the art of 
Watteau and Vanloo. It is 
Watteau without his admirable 
grace, without his charm, his 
fantasy or his conviction. 
Watteau was a great master of 
technique, and one of the most 
exquisite draughtsmen of his 
century, and, perhaps, one of 
the greatest painters that time 
produced. We have only to 
turn from his pictures in the 
Louvre, from those rich luminous 
canvases, full of life, colour, and 
nervous sensibility, to Boucher’s 
tame pastorals and dead colour- 
ing, to feel that a world of 
thought and emotion separates 
these two minds. Boucher was 
the founder of what is known 
in France as_ the bonbonnicre 
school. Our Bouvguereaus, our 
Cabanels, our Frank Dicksees, 
and our Arthur Hackers, to 
mention a few of them only, are 
the Bouchers of the present day. 
Nature no longer forms the 
basis of their work. The plastic 
element is lost sight of for the 
idea, for the story represented ; 
whereas our old masters of all 
ages and all countries prove 
incontestably enough that it is 
by these plastic qualities alone, 
by the excellence of form, of 
colour, of composition and 
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design, to which is added some mysterious, indescribable quality 
of vision, that their works are rendered the admiration of succes- 
sive generations. The pictures possessing these qualities subsist, 
while those of anecdote or pure fantasy pass out of fashion as 
the interest of the stories they depict pass out of fashion and 
cease to interest. Boucher painted a class of subject which 
pleased in his day, but to-day who can care for mythology in 
colour or for opera bouffe pastorals? His qualities as a painter 


are not sufficient to sustain his reputation. Boucher’s was a 
great talent prostituted to a corrupt and degenerate society. 
He was gifted with great fecundity of production, with great 
technical facilities, but he lived a riotous life, and died having 
squandered all his abilities in more or less mediocre productions. 
The piquancy and voluptuousness of his pictures had a bad 
influence on the young artists of his time. 


Seduced by the 





THE BIRD-SELLER. 


A BOOK OF 


E do not remember having met with a book of the 
same genre as the Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife, 
by Mary King Waddington (Smith, Elder). 
The lady is very far from being strange to London 
or English society. Indeed, though an American 

by birth, she was educated in Eng!and, and her husband, from 1883 
to 1893, represented France at the Court of St. James. Mme. 
Waddington is notin the least bit literary or artistic or political, but 
has the taste of her countrywomen for dress and diamonds and 
shows, and indeed her very style is that of the gifted creatures 
who do ‘frocks and fashions” for the papers. In witness 
whereof read this account of her reception by the Empress of 
Russia : 

‘**She said the day of the sacre would be very long and tiring, 
particularly beginning so early in the nforning ; that she was very matinale, 
quite accustomed to getting up early—was I? ‘Fairly, but I hadn’t 
often been up and dressed in full dress and diamonds at seven in the 
morning.’ ‘You would prefer a ceremony by candle light?’ ‘I think we 
should all look better at nine o’clock in the evening.’ She laughed, and then 
we talked a little; Paris. chiffons, etc. She said some of her dresses had 
come from Philippe. We talked a little about Moscow and the Kremlin. She 
asked what I had seen. When I spoke of the church and the tribunes for the 
Corps Diplomatique with zo seats, and a very long ceremony, she was quite 
indifferent; evidently didn’t think it was of the slightest consequence whether 
we were tired or not, and I don’t suppose it is.” 


That was at the Moscow Coronation in 1883, and it does 
one’s heart good to find the wife of an ambassador void of all 
worry except the possibility of not looking well, proud of her 
‘* handsome and enormous horses,” of her smart coachman and 
the French gala liveries. The language, to be sure, is polyglot 
and speckled, but what would you have? To depict the pomps 
and vanities as one who loves them and is satisfied in plain 
English would have the effect of an anachronism. Besides, as 
the letters are written to her sisters, the inference is natural, 
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SOAP BUBBLES. 


superficial charms, they tried to imitate him, but only succeeded 
in painting false and insincere works. 

Grimm, in speaking of Boucher’s death, says that for some 
time he bad been looking like a spectre, and all the visible 
infirmities of a life spent in work and unruly pleasures were 
evident. 

Boucher did a great deal of work as an engraver, and his 
pictures were chosen by the most skilled engravers of the day 
for the practice of their art. Mme. de Pompadour also made 
etchings of several of his works. Some of the plates reproduced 
here are by Jean Daillé, one of the cleverest engravers of the 
day. ‘The Triumph of Venus” and the ‘“ Four Seasons” are 
his chief productions, both of which were taken from Boucher’s 
celebrated pictures. i, 9; 9. 


THE WEEK. 


though it may be wrong, that they were not intended for publica- 
tion. Nevertheless, it was always our belief that novelists who 
made women talk like this in their most private moments were 
not, to say the least of it, holding the mirror up to nature. Yet 
it suits a tale like the following one, which refers'to a dinner at 
which the Archduke of Austria was the chief guest : 

“‘It was when he was dining at the Elysée one night with Maréchal 
MacMahon that such a funny contretemps occurred. Their dinners were always 
very good and soignés, but evidently they had not thought about the names 
of the dishes, and when we were well on with the dinner we sud¢cenly realised 
that something was wrong. My neighbour said to me, ‘ Look at your menu,’ 
and what did I see—‘ Glace 4 la Magenta ’—‘ Gateau Solf€rino,’ and I forget 
the third thing—all battles where the Austrians had been beaten. — I spoke to 
one of the household about it afterwards, who said, ‘ J’ai froid dans le dos en 
pensant a ce que le Maréchal me dira.’ It seems that when he was angry 
the Maréchal did not mince matters, and used most emphatic expressions. 
You can imagine how carefully we studied the menu of our dinner which 
came two days after—‘ Glace 4 la Régence,’ ‘ Gateau Moka,’ etc., nothing 
compromising.” 

Her account of the Emperor’s Coronation is as good as 
anything in the book. Here it is: 

“The service was very long, the chanting quite fine; the men have 
beautiful, deep voices—I cared less for the intoning, they all end on such a 
peculiar high note. I didn’t like the looks of the Popes either—the long 


.beards worried me. Of course the real interest was when the Emperor took 


the crown from the hands of the Pope (kneeling before kim) and put it on his 
own head. He looked a magnificent figure, towering over everybody, as 
he stood there in his Imperial robes, cloth of gold lined with ermine, and a 
splendid jewelled collar. The crown looked high and heavy, made entirely of 
jewels. or 
‘** As soon as the Emperor was crowned the Empress left her seat, came 
to the middle of the platform, made a deep curtsy to the Emperor, and 
knelt. Her Court ladies then gathered around her, and put on the Imperial 
mantle, also in cloth of gold lined with ermine, and the same jewelled collar 
like the Emperor’s, When she was dressed, the Emperor, stooping low over 
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her, put on her crown, a small one made entirely in diamonds, raised her and 
kissed her. As she stood a moment she almost staggered back under the 
weight of the mantle—the four pages could hardly hold it.” 


Mme. Waddington with deadly accuracy describes her 
Moscow experience, ‘‘asaconfused memory of Court officials, gold- 
laced coats, jewelled canes, Princes’ vestures, Cossacks’ costumes, 
and Court carriages,” but in unhurried England she found time to 
make deeper observation. It is amusing, but scarcely a habit to 
be encouraged, that of a fair American playing the part of the 
“‘chiel amang ye takin’ notes, and faith she’ll print them” in 
houses to which she is invited by reason of her husband’s official 
standing. The following bit about the King is innocuous, though 
not every man would care to have his little foibles written about : 

““We got off this morning at eleven o’clock. There is one curious 
custom.’ The Prince himself weighs everyone, and the name and weight are 
written in a book. Some of the ladies protested, but it was of no use, the 
Prince insisted. One young lady weighed more than her father, and was 
much mortified.” 

But the true American style emerges more conspicuously 
in the following with its familiar “ Wales” and “Teck” and 
‘* Battenberg,” and so on: 

“The three brothers, Wales, Edinburgh, and Connaught, remained 
standing together; the other Princes, Christian, the Duke of Teck, and 
Henry of Battenberg, were opposite to us, Battenberg, who has a slight, 
stylish figure, looking handsome in British Volunteer uniform (dark green) 
with the collar of the Garter. Teck looks badly, older and thinner; he must 
have been a very handsome man (which, by the way, he tells one frequently). 
When Prince Alexander of Battenberg was at one of the Court balls, everyone 
was talking about him and saying what a magnificent man he was. Teck, 
who was dancing a quadrille with me, was 
much put out, and said to me, ‘Do you really 
find Battenberg so very handsome? It is a 
pity you did not know me when I was his 
age; I was much handsomer!’ and appealed 
to Count D., Austrian Ambassador, an old 
friend and ‘compagnon d’armes,’ to support 
his statement, which I must say he did most 
warmly, and one can quite see it.” 


Mme. Waddington does not often 
venture on a quotation, but when she 
does it is generally to make a howler, as 
when she remarks airily that ‘* Yester- 
day was a beautiful summer day, the 
ideal summer day of Bishop Keble (!) 
—‘the bridal of the earth and sky.’”’ 

We must finish by giving her 
version of the famous pearl incident 
that occurred when the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany were at Hatfield: 

‘*T suddenly felt that my necklace was 
unclasped. It was sewed on the corsage in 
front, as the pearls are large and heavy, and I 
am always afraid of breaking the string. I 
asked Soveral, who was next to me, if he 
couldn’t clasp it for me. He tried, but iad 
was nervous or awkward ; at any rate couldn’t 


. . ss 7 > 
manage it, and we were both getting Rouch. Ak 


red and flustered when suddenly we heard 

the Emperor from his table calling W.’s attention to the fact that ‘le 
Portugal était en train d’étrangler la France’; also Staal, saying that his 
*Collégue du Portugal se livrait a une gymnastique étrange.’ They 
all made various jokes at my expense, and the Prince said ‘Let me do 
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it,’ but he couldn’t either, and again we heard the Emperor remarking 
‘Maintenant c’est plus sérieux—lAngleterre s’en méle.? W., who had 
his back to me and who couldn’t see what was going on, was decidedly 
mystified, and wondered what on earth I was doing to attract so much 
attention, in fact was rather annoyed. When we got up from table the 
Prince and I retreated to a corner of the terrace, and he cut the stitches that 
held the necklace in front with his knife (which again looked funny to the 
people assembled on the terrace). He advised me to put the pearls, o¢ in 
my pocket, but in a safe place, as they were very handsome, so 
I put them ¢zséde my dress. Of course everybody asked me what 
had happened, and what the Emperor was saying to me from the 
other table. I asked the Empress if she was never afraid of losing her pearls, 
but she said all her jewels were most carefully sewn on, and strung ona very 
thick string or sort of silk cord.” 
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HE Richmond Royal Horse Show, which took place on 

Friday and Saturday last, was completely spoilt by the 

bad weather. On the Friday wet under foot was the sole 

trouble, but on Saturday torrents of rain fell to add to 

the discomfort of wet feet. While the entries were not 

quite up to the previous two years, they numbered 516, with 
310 horses actually on the ground. What this year’s show lacked 
numerically it more than made up in quality ; this applies to all 





WERTITEIMER’S FOREST KING. Copyright 
classes. The judging gave satisfaction in the majority of events ; 
but, of course, there were some winners who seemed lucky, 
and some special prizes allotted which provoked criticism. We 
may instance, under the latter category, the awarding of the 
challenge cup for the heavy Suffolks to a mare 
—Mr. Alfred J. Smith’s Sudbourne Arabelle, a 
four year old chestnut. It was not the merits 
of Mr. Wood’s entry being objected to for class, 
but the fact that a mare should be put over a 
horse in a cup competition was resented. 

While alluding to the Punches it may be 
said that they were not in such large numbers 
as usual, but some noted prize-winners added 
to their list of honours. Mr. A. H. E. Wood’s 
two year old chestnut stallion Rendlesham 
Saint, with his recent honours at bishop’s 
Stortford on him, was an easy first at Richmond 
in the class for stallions foaled in 1go1. Mr. 
Smith, also, with Saturn, took the prize for 
three year olds and upwards. Besides, as has 
been said, taking the challenge cup with 
Sudbourne Arabelle, this grand mare accounted 
for all others shown in her class, although 
there were a few inclined to Sir Cuthbert J. 
Quilter’s Court Pride, by Heywood. The last- 
named owner was an easy winner in the two 
year old mares with Ramsholt Princess, as was 
the same gentleman with Nelson, a seven year 
old gelding, being runner-up, too, in the gelding 
competition with Prince. 

In the driving classes a fact was notably 
emphasised—that if a lady can drive at 


Copyright all, what beautiful hands she seems to have 
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on a horse! More than one 
winner in the single harness 
classes owed success in the 
main to the way in which they 
were handled. Of course this 
fact relates to classes where 
drivers of each sex were equally 
eligible. An exemplification 
of this was seen in the com- 
petition for single harness 
novices under 15h., in which 
Mr. S. B. Joel's Beauty, a 
chestnut mare, was the winner, 
thanks to the way she was 
handled by the lady who 
drove her. This was one 
of the verdicts which was 
criticised, but the red resette 
was well earned, although there 
were better animals in the ring 
at the moment. 

The competition for the 
class for that little used type 
nowadays, the ‘‘ covert hack,” 
brought outall and sundry who 
claimed to come under this 
designation. That the covert 
hack is practically a_ lost 
quantity may be judged by the 


VW. A. Rouch. 
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fact that Mr. W. S. Buckmaster and Mr. Alexander Parker 
had before them hacks, hunters, and Hackneys, but where 


were the covert hacks? 
however, when 
a different 
means of locomo- 
tion is adopted in 
going to a meet— 
from a dog-cart to 
a motor-car. Mr. 
Gouldsmith’s 
Larky, a_nicely- 
balanced hack,and 
a fair mover, was 
an easy first, as 
was the same 
animal in the class 
for hacks under 
15h. Mr. Gould- 
smith also secured 
reserve honours in 
the special chal- 
lenge cup, for the 
best in a group of 
hack classes, pre- 
sented by Mr. 
Walter Winans. 
In reference 
to this challenge 


W. A. Ronch. 


They are not necessary nowadays, 


MR. R. 


coming shows. 


LIfL, 


G. HEATON’S 


BARONET. 
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The Countess of Warwick had previously 


had the satisfaction of annexing the £15 prize tor hacks 


over 15h. 


THE PARADE OF 


cup, it was secured by Lady Warwick with her handsome 
chestnut Badminton, who is a model hack. He is an eight 
year old gelding, and should sweep the board in his class at 


W. A. Rowch. MR. WALTER 


WINANS’S LITTLE 
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Badminton had nothing to beat in this event. 


For novice 
hacks any height, 
Mr. Henry Hirsch, 
with his chestnut 
gelding, _Fisher- 
man, was an easy 
first, although 
Mrs. Haines’s 
chestnut gelding, 
Lord of the Isles, 
was scarcely 
second best; both 
these were streets 
in front of the 
others. 

Lord Hoth- 
fieldand Sir Henry 
Iewart had much 
more difficulty in 
making awards in 
the various classes 
of harness horses, 
and some of the 
judging was 
necessarily —_ pro- 
tracted. Mr. 


Copyright 


Arthur Cunliffe’s Gentleman of Quality, delightfully driven by 
a lady, was the winner in Ciass 10, for single harness horses 


15h. and over 14h. 


TOBE. 
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The same owner took the challenge cup for 
oD 


harness horses any height, to be 
driven by a lady; this was with 
a chestnut gelding, Shooting Star. 
The novices prize for 15h. and 
over went to Mr. k. G. Heaton with 
Baronet. This black is of grand action 
and super-excellent quality, and is 
certain to goon taking honours. While 
this lot were in the ring it was notice- 
able how well the Hon. Ethel Lopes 
drives. Although she could only obtain 
a commended with the bay gelding, 
Erl King, she may score where the 
opposition is not so formidable. 

The special prize cup presented 
by Mr. Thomas Skewes-Cox, M.P., 
was also won by Mr. R. G. Heaton 
with Baronet, who, by the way, is a 
son of Sir Walter. Mr. S. B. Joel’s 
Beauty was the reserve. At North- 
ampton Mr. G. E. Franklin had a 
disappointment with his chestnut mare, 
Queen Gobang. He found consola- 
tion at Richmond, by being a ready 
taker of first honours for ponies under 
14h. This reversed the Northampton 
placing alluded to with Mel-Valley 
Princess, who was placed above Queen 
Gobang at the Midland show. 
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The silver cup, value £40, for horses 
shown in single harness, pace and action con- 
sidered, found Mr. Walter Winans to hold 
such a strong hand, that he claimed both 
first and second honours with a bay geld- 
ing, Little Tobe, and a_ chestnut filly, 
Barney F. 

Mr. Charles Wertheimer’s grand pair, 
Frivolous and Frivolity — so well known to 
frequenters of shows, the latter’ being by 
Garton Duke of Connaught — took the chal- 
lenge cup for double harness horses ; and 
with Hopwood Squire and Jubilee King that 
for tandems. 

The experience which those competing 
for the jumping prizes had on Saturday was not 
enviable, as a win was scarcely compensation 
for the discomfort of being caked in mud 
from head to foot. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the exhibition scarcely seemed 
up to the average quality. Mr. Walter 
Winans was again a_ prize-taker with his 
bay gelding, St. Olaf, who went over a 
fence, double gate, wall, and water in fault- W. A. Rouch. 
less style, as did Mr. W. W. Grundy’s 
black gelding, Swallow, whose performances, considering the 
ground, were highly creditable to both horses an 1 riders. 

Mr. Adrian Hope was a plucky man to face the pitiless 
downpour when he drove Mr. J. B. Joel’s team of browns and 
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credit must be given to the competitors for the admirable 
restraint they placed on their tempers, which must have been tried 
to the utmost. It was very agreeable to see Mr. W. 5S. Buck- 
master out and about again after his recent accident in the polo 
field. He is happily quite 
himself again. A. DB 


RACING. 
.. NOTES. 


ONEY alone will not com 
mand success, and it 
is not sufficient to pro- 
vide a sum of £2,000 
to bring a good field 
of horses to the post. 

This is the lesson the Hurst Park 
management may learn from the 
disappointing result of its efforts to 
rival the popular Kempton Great 
Jubilee Handicap with the Victoria 
Cup. The race was initiated last 
year and commanded a fairly good 
entry of fifty-eight. Of these only 
twenty-five survived the acceptance 


W. A. Rouch. JUDGING THE, - LADIES” CLASS. Copyright stage, and eventually the race was 


gained first honours for the four-in-hands. Mr. Joel was also 
awarded Mr. Aldin’s 5c-guinea challenge cup. Mr. Lindsay 
Hogg, M.P., drove a team of dark chestnuts, and Mr. E. D. 
Stern’s well-known four blue roans were admired once more. 

To summarise the hunter classes, Sir 
Humphrey de Trafford took first prize in 
the class for animals up to not less than 
14st. with Slingsby, a well - bred  chest- 
nut gelding, being by Broxton out of an 
Outcast mare. This was the commencement 
of a procession of triumphs for this owner, 
as he took first and second honours for 
under 14st. with Red Cloud and Success 
respectively. The first-named is a chestnut 
gelding by Red Eagle out of a Prescription 
mare. Red Cloud has been seen before, and 
when in the ownership of Mr. Stokes this past 
spring he won the challenge cup at Islington and 
the special prize in the first four classes without 
the formality of being ‘‘ put through.” Then 
Slingsby gained another bracket in the novice 
class, and Red Cloud took the open class. 
Sir Bache Cunard and Mr. John Cooper had 
a comparatively easy task in making the 
awards in the classes just referred to. The 
Princess of Wales and the Duchess of Albany 
were present on Friday. The president, the 
Duke of Teck, was indefatigable, and takes an 
absorbing interest in everything connected 
with the Richmond function. He mentioned 
how keenly disappointed he was, pcrson- 
ally, that a good show should have been so 
shorn of its attractiveness to the general 
public by the hopeless conditions. It is to 
be hoped that the luck of ‘“ Richmond” will 
change; they have veritably had a series of 


contested by a field of twelve. This 
was not up to expectations, but it was hoped the race would catcn on, 
an the experiment was repeated this year with still less satisfactory results. 
Out of thirty-four entries only ei 
Lady Drake, Wavelet’s Pride, and 


D> 


ght came to the post on Saturday, when 
3 


istonian, all recent good handicap winners, 





troublesome shows as regards weather. Great Rouch.  TITE COUNTESS OF WARIICK'S CHAMPION HACK. Copyright 
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occupied the first three places. The winner is a very nice Gallinule filly, 
who won two nurseries last back-end, and last month achieved a more sub- 
stantial victory in the Somersetshire Stakes at Bath. The liberality of the 
executive deserved a better response, but probably the astute managing 
director, Mr. Joe Davis, will recognise that the week between Epsom and 
Ascot is not a favourable time for his nurseling, and that the Ascot Stakes 
and Royal Hunt Cup are formidable competitors for popular favour. The 
meeting would probably achieve the success the magnitude of the prizes 
offered ought to ensure were it held after, instead of before, the Royal 
Meeting. Besides the Victoria Cup, the Hurst Park Foal Plate of the value 
of £1,500 and the Duchess of York Plate of £1,300 were features of the 
programme, which was quite on the Ascot scale of magnificence. The 
former brought out a good field of fifteen, of whom Mr. Musker’s Melton- 
Simena colt, Henry the First, an own brotier to William Rufus, and Lord 
Derby’s filly by St. Frusquin out of Bridget, were making their first appearance 
in public and divided favouritism, They occupied the third and second 
places respectively behind the Newmarket winner Week End, who won Mr. 
S. B. Joe! his first race of any importance. William Rufus made some 
amends to Mr. Musker by winning the Duchess of York Plate. He is the 
first of the Meltons bred by his owner to achieve success as a three year old. 
As the moderate Bassoon was a good second, and Chaucer, who started 
favourite, was not likely to achieve distinction in heavy going, the prestige of 
the win is due rather to its pecuniary value than to its intrinsic merit. 

The racing earlier in the week at Lincoln, Lingfield, Lewes, and 
Beverley was of less importance, the only event that requires notice being the 
Imperial Plate as Lingfield. This was looked upon as a good thing for 
Countermark, the winner of the Craven Stakes at Newwarket, in which William 
Rufus ran unplaced, and who, later, finished close up with Rabelais in the 
Two Thousand. The course was, perhaps, too far for him, and he was 
hampered and shut in when making his effort to overhaul the leaders in the 
last furlong, and he could only finish second to Sir Blundell Maple’s Kitty- 
wick, who appeared to me somewhat lucky to get home in front of him. 

Opinions may differ as to the merits of the starting-gate, whose erratic 
behaviour engrossed attention at the meeting of the Jockey Club, but it has 


come to stay. A committee was appointed to assist the stewards to decide 
on the merits of several gates, which are to be tested at the Newmarket July 


Meeting, and a better machine than that now in use will probably be found 
to minimise its drawbacks. Mr. Ernest Willoughby, one of the starters to 
the Jockey Club, has always used an advance flag to recall the field in the 
event of any eccentricity of the gate interfering with any of the competitors, 
and it has been wisely decided to make its use obligatory, so that any such 
fiasco as occurred in the Wokingham Stakes last year and in this year’s One 
Thousand Guineas will be obviated in future. KAPPA, 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Tue DeEcLINE IN SHEEP. 

N the Agricultural Statistics for 1902, just issued by the Board 
of Agriculture, an extremely interesting account is given 
of the recent decline in sheep, which amounted in the thirty 

years’ survey to a total of nearly two and a quarter millions in 
Eastern England. It was not nearly so large in the West 
Midland and south-western groups of counties. In the High- 
lands of Scotland a loss of nearly 340.000 head, or over 14 per 
cent., is recorded. There are two areas in whicha movement of an 
opposite description has to be recorded—one takes in the whole 
of Wales with the immediately adjoining English counties, the 
other the North of England with the whole of the lowland and 
eastern counties of Scotland. The increase in Wales alone 
amounted to 681,000 or nearly 25 per cent. while in eastern and 
southern Scotland it was 670,000, or nearly 16 per cent. In the 
same interval the flocks of the six more northerly counties of 
England have increased by 436,000 or 15 per cent., the greatest 
advance being in Durham, where an increase of 33 per cent. has 
taken place since 1870-2. This is all very clearly shown by 
means of a map indicating the increase or decrease in the 
aveiage number of sheep in Great Britain during the period 
1870-2 to 1900-2. Of course it is the way of the Board of 
Agriculture to gather and supply statistics on any question 
of this nature without pointing the moral or adorning the 
tale, but the explanation is really quite obvious; the increases 
have taken place mostly where sheep of the grazing kinds are 
kept. The meaning is that agricultural labour has been both 
scarce and dear, and farmers find it more convenient to lay their 
land down to grass and graze it than to use the plough and so 
incur the trouble and expense of raising crops from arable. 
IrR1sH HusBanpry. 

In the newly issued “ Agricultural Statistics of Ireland” 
there is an extremely thoughtful and suggestive report by 
Mr. William P. Coyne, in which attention is directed to certain 
Irish changes that bear a strong resemblance to those which have 
taken place in this country. He points out that the outstanding 
feature of these returns is the continued contraction of the arable 
land. In Ireland, as in England, land is being laid down to 
grass, and wherever practicable farmers are leaving off the 
cultivation of cereals and taking to dairying and the breeding of 
livestock. Mr. Coyne says, very truly, that no mere analysis of 
figures can settle the question as to whether the resources of the 
agricultural land of the country are being as efficiently utilised 
as they might be. He sees that Irish agriculture is being directed 
into one line of growth. No doubt this isin large measure due 
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to foreign competition in cereals and the English and Scotch 
demand for store cattle; but the agrarian unrest and the sense of 
insecurity engendered by it are accountable to a great extent. 
The worst feature of all is part of this agrarian discontent; it is 
the shrinkage in rural population. Ireland .has lost 3,700,000 
consumers in sixty years. Mr. Coyne says, ‘so great a displace- 
ment of population, accompanied as it inevitably was by a sharp 
decline in the smaller class of holdings, and the consequent con- 
solidation of farms, necessarily exerted a decisive influence on the 
uses to which the land of the country was put.” 

Tue Roya Counties SHow. 

At Southampton last week the King as usual was one of the 
most distinguished exhibitors, and it would seem as if there were 
no end to the resources of Sandringham and Windsor. In the 
shorthorn class he won the championship, he got a first and 
second for Devons, and two firsts and two seconds for Herefords. 
This was in a show of quite exceptional merit, in fact, one of the 
best ever held by the Royal Counties. Other prominent winners 
in the shorthorn class were Lord Calthorpe, who brought out two 
splendid bulls, Elvetham Prince, a son of Prince Victor, and 
White Royalist, a son of Royal Victor. Lord Calthorpe was 
second to His Majesty in the yearling class. Mr. Colman won 
first in the cow class with Hawthorn Gem III., who beat Lord 
Calthorpe’s Warrior Queen, thus reversing the decision at 
Bristol. In the Aberdeen-Angus class Mr. Cridlan came out 
well, Wizard of Maisemore, by the champion bull Elate, being 
placed first, and Aachen, by Eimeo, being second in the class for 
bulls calved on or after December 1st, 1901. In the cow class 
Mr. Hudson’s Effulgent of Danesfield came out top, and Mr. 
Cridlan was second with Pride 13th of Kippendavie. In three 
year old heifers the same owner’s Mabel 7th of Knapperna was 
easily first, whiie Mr. Hudson’s Water Lily of Skegby followed. 
In Sussex cows the Hon. R. P. Nevill, the Earl of Derby, and 
Mrs. Montefiore shared the distinctions between them. In 
Jerseys, Mrs. McIntosh’s Halburton Prince got first for aged 
bulls, and the Marquess of Winchester produced the best two year 
old bull in Companion, an island-bred one. Bulls calved in 
1902 or 1903 were a very strong class of twenty-six entries, in 
which Mrs. McIntosh was first, and Lord Rothschild second with 
Combination, by Butter Test. The cow class had over forty 
entries, of which the quality was very much above the average; 
Mr. Armitage took first and third prizes, and Lord Rothschild 
second. The latter was first in three year old heifers, and second 
both in the two year old and yearling class. Guernseys were an 
extremely strong entry, Mr. Glynn, Mr. Hambro, and Lady 
Tichborne being the chief winners. In pigs Mr. Hudson came 
out strong with Manor Hercules, who was first in the senior boar 
class; the same pig, it will be remembered, was champion at the 
Oxford Show, and first in his class at Bristol. In the breeding 
sow classes Sir Alexander Henderson was first with Stella, and 
Mr. Sanders Spencer was first in the Whites with Rosadora. 
The sheep formed as usual a conspicuous feature of this show, 
Mr. James Fiower’s yearling ram carrying off first prize, as he 
had done at the previous shows. Among new exhibitors we 
notice the name of Mr. Apperly, who made a fair beginning. 
The entry of Southdowns was somewhat smaller than usual. 
Mr. Adeane’s great ram was easily first, Lord Cadogan, Mr. Ellis, 
and Colonel Walter sharing the other prizes among them. 

The Shire classes brought out some of the most famous 
horses of the day. In the class for stallions foaled in 1899 
and 1900 Lord Rothschild’s Thrupp Rival and Mr. Leopold 
Saloman’s Norbury Harold stood in the order named. In two 
year olds the Tring Stud was easily first with The Lad, who won 
at the Oxfordshire Show. Sir Blundell Maple did very well 
with his mares, winning several first prizes. On the whole, 
therefore, it will be seen that the Royal Counties Show was one 
of the most successful ever held by the members of this society, 
and it was a general subject of remark among the more expert 
spectators how the entries illustrated the very marked improve- 
ment that has taken place in the character of our pedigree live- 
stock during the last ten or fifteen years. The prize-winners of 
the eighties or early nineties would be well off if they managed 
to get a reserve card to-day. 


ON THE GREEN. 


HE Jersey Times remarks, with a very just and proper pride, on the 
singular fact that four out of the English professional team for 
the late International match were born on Gorey Common, the 
said Gorey Common being in Jersey. As has been asked before, 
‘* What’s in a name ?” if a birthplace of so unpromising a title can 
produce men of such renown. Now all this was observed by the 

Jersey Times, except the rude comments on the name of the henceforth 
illustrious common, with regard to the International match alone, and before 
the play for the championship in which those splendid brothers, the Vardons, 
finished first cand second. What’ will the Jersey 77mes and the whole island 
of Jersey be saying now? In what manner the news was received we do not 
know, but doubtless it was celebrated with all fitting honour. Really it is 
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worth some celebration. If golf is an important affair at all—and certainly 
it is treated as if it was—this performance of the Vardon brothers is something 
rather great. We have classic example for honour paid to the athlete. Of 
course Harry Vardon’s doings overshadow those of anyone else, including his 
brother, but there is a little bit of glory over for the latter to snatch, besides 
his share in the lustre shed by the champion on their name. How many 
records Harry Vardon has broken it would be hard to say. He has broken 
no record by winning the championship four times, for this has been done 
before, but there is every prospect that he will break record within the 
course of a very few years, even if not next year, in this respect also. He has 
broken the record for the lowest score that the championship ever has been 
won with, and of course it is a record that two brothers should finish first 
and second, It is so fine a thing that even White, who did so well in being 
third, just a stroke behind the second Vardon, might be almost glad at heart 
that he was beaten by that stroke. Or is that too much to expect of human 
golfing nature? There have been striking instances of old of the golfing 
faculty descending from father to son. Morrises are, of course, to be 
mentioned first, but there are Parks, Duns, and many more. Mr. R. A. H. 
Mitchell I think it is who observes, in the Badminton Library Golf Volume, 
that golf and cricket seem to differ a little in this respect—that the golfing 
faculty seems often to be inherited, descending from father to son, but that this 
does not seem so much the case with the cricketing faculty, which has more 
tendency to come out in bands of brothers, such as Lytteltons, Graces, 
Studds, Fosters. That is the rule. All good rules want some exceptions 
to prove them, and here are Harry and Tom Vardon ready at hand for the 
proof of this. 

It is not possible, unfortunately, to compare Harry Vardon with the 
giants of old time that equalled him in their number of championship wins. 
There were far fewer competitors for the championship in their day, but so 
far as we can gather up facts out of the traditions, it seems as if the best of that 
day were very good, possibly, making allowance for the improvement in the 
implements, not at all below the best of our time, but that, as was inevitable, 
the play of the majority has improved a great deal. Perhaps, after all, the 
most remarkable performance ever done, and one that almost certainly will 
not be equalled, now that the possible champions are so many, is that of 
“Young Tom” Morris, not only in that he won the championship four 
times, nor merely that he won it four times in succession, but actually that he 
did all this and yet died at the age of twenty-four! Who shall say that, but 
for that sadly premature death, he might not have been winning championships 
still? We have seen champion grandfathers. Clubs and balls have improved 
since his day. Courses have widened and hardened, so that the ball runs 
further, It is scarcely possible to compare the scores of then and now. 
Moreover, there is the Haskell ball. On the whole, its use did not better the 
scoring at Prestwick as much as many people expected. Of course Vardon’s 
winning score was a wonderful one, but then no one else was within six of it. 
Apart from his score, the returns do not showa very marked advance on those 
of the last championship held at Prestwick, and the course itself is likely to 
have followed the common tendency to grow a little easier. | Vardon himself 
used to say—sai2 publicly at the meeting of the Professional Golfers’ 
Association, w!.ich passed the resolution, since rescinded, that all competitions 
under its @gés should be played with the gutta-percha solid ball—that he 
could drive a ‘‘ gutty” ball further than any india-rubber-filled one. But he 
seems to have used the Haskell, like all the rest of the world at Prestwick, 
and at all events to have driven quite far enough. Perhaps he has changed 
his opinion—there are others in almost as high a position as a champion 
golfer who have been known to do so before him. Almost certainly there 
will be no more question about what ball is to be used. The chief question 
involved now is what to do with the surplus stock of gutta-percha balls. 

The amateurs did not do too well at the open championship. It was 
unfortunate that Mr. Maxwell was quite below his best on the first day, but 
on the second he did two really fine rounds, and if he had been in the same 
form on the first day he would have been just about at the top. As it was, 
he had to be content with taking the lead of the amateurs, and so confirming 
his amateur championship title. Mr. Hilton led the amateurs on the first 
day, but he does not seem to be able to ‘‘ keep it going ” quite as he used 
to in these scoring competitions. The entry of amateurs was not a strong 
Mr. Ball, notably, was absent. 

As for the International match, I am glad, speaking as an Englishman, 
that Scotland won. The competition was limited to members of the Profes- 
sional Golfers’ Association, and though this restriction very likely did not 
weaken the Scottish side in the least, still there were one or two who certainly 
would consider that they ought to have played, but who were kept out by 
the limitation. On the English side I do not think a possible candidate 
was excluded by it. This being so, it is as well (especially as the match was 
such a good one) that it should have ended in favour of Scotland as it did ; 
otherwise some censors might have said, ‘‘Oh, yes—it was Flodden, but it 
would have been Bannockburn, if only—etc., etc. ”’—the old familiar story. 

HORACE HUTCHINSON, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


JAM DATUR OTIUM. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.” ] 





one 


S1r,—Here is a village type of ordinary and characteristic interest. It repre- 
sents an agricultural labourer of the old-fashioned class which is now growing 
far too rare. Will Thomson is the son who has remained at home with his 
widowed mother, now of immemorial age, while the others have gone out 
into the world. One is a soldier, doing very well in our territorial regiment, 
and likely to obtain a permanent job at the depot. Another is a sergeant of 
police. Another, the only daughter, is married in the village. Will remains 
unmarried, having never been ‘‘ one for they gals,” and, although he serves no 
man exclusively, and is indeed rather particular whom he serves, he is one of 
the most useful men we have. He is a perfect glutton for work, who will do 
his twelve hours’ digging cheerfully and without turning a hair, He is a 
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fairly good gardener, with a supreme contempt for flowers, however, except 
that he can bud roses against most professionals. His one fault is that, like 
most of the folks about here, he has no sort of idea of quantity or of succes- 
sion of crops. This I know to my cost, because he ‘* gives a day” to me 
(‘tis his own phrase) twice a week, and no human family could consume half 
the broad beans which he has a passion for growing. It is of no use to deny 
him seed, for he saves it himself. In fact, he finds nearly all the plants for 
my vegetable garden, and I buy seeds merely as a matter of form. Unlike 
most of the men hereabouts, he has all the old rustic crafts at his fingers’ 
ends. No man on the country-side can thatch a rick or pleach a hedge 
against him. Strong, steady as old Time, honest, slow but very sure, he is 
a real treasure. I doubt if he has ever been seen in the village public-house. 
He prefers to keep a cask of wholesome beer in his own house, and that in 
these parts is the surest sign of sobriety and respectability. I have never seen 
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him smoke during working hours, but, ‘‘ Bless you, sir, I do just about enjoy my 
pipe after supper !”’ He was, you will see, doing this with an air of quiet luxury 
(having had supper by daylight, that he might be at work by 4.30 a.m.) when 
the camera placed him on record. Long may he live and work !—CyGNus. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’] 

S1rR,—It appears to me that Sir William Chance has not left much to be 
said on this subject, which is vastly interesting, but complex. The situation 
may be said to bristle with difficulties. I fear there is no likelihood of 
labourers getting an increase of wage. until agriculture generally is in a* much 
sounder financial state. It is certain that landowners can neither afford to 
build anything like sufficiently to meet existing requirements, nor to reduce 
rents of farms or cottages much more, and it is equally certain that farmers 
(in the majority of cases) only make a bare living, and therefore canwot give 
higher wages. I must admit that as yet I see no satisfactory solution of this 
problem. Undoubtedly, there was a time when labour was underpaid—hence 
trades unions; but that time is long past, and I think the unions have gone 
beyond their legitimate field, and in many instances have damaged their 
supporters. I agree with Sir William Chance that a return to honesty might 
do much, ¢.e., a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. The cost of building a 
pair of substantial cottages should not, I think, be estimated at anything less 
than £300. Rents in this part of Sussex range from 2s, 6d. to 4s. 6d. per 
week, cottages being very scarce.—A. NEWEOLD, Westmeston. 


[To THE EpiToR oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I have read with interest an article in a recent issue of COUNTRY 
LIFE upon the above subject, and trust that the object you have in view, 
viz., the modification of building bye-laws in urban districts, may meet with 
the success it deserves, as the ‘‘ model” series now in force in the majority 
of urban districts can, with advantage, be amended and considerably 
improved. The officials who have to administer these bye-laws have for 
many years endeavoured to frame them so that they may meet local require- 
ments, but without success, owing to the action of the Local Government 
Board, who invariably insist upon the adoption of their ‘‘ model” series 
without alteration or amendment, and your attempt to rectify matters will 
meet with the sympathy of the large majority of ‘‘local surveyors.” It is 
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to be regretted, however, that the writer of the article 
did not make himself better acquainted with the subject 
before rushing into print with rash statements, which 


reflect upon an honourable profession, and although < 
certain amount of latitude may be allowed a layman 
writing upon a purely tuchnical subject, such remarks as 
those contained in the article reflecting upon the ability 
of ‘* local surveyors” cannot be allowed to pass without 
notice. It will be news, I fancy, to municipal engineers 
to be informed that they only receive ‘* thirty or forty 
shillings a week” for their services, and if it were so, it 
could hardly be expected that they should be ‘ architec- 
tural experts”; but I am happy to say that, notwith- 
standing the keen competition which exists, things have 
not yet reached so low an ebb. If the writer of the 
article will take the trouble to enquire, he will find that, 
as a rule, the surveyors to urban district and borough 
councils have not only received a thorough training in 
the theoretical branches of building construction, but 
have designed and carried out architectural works of some 
‘the architect 


‘ 


magnitude ; and to state that the work of 
is judged by those who know nothing about it” is ridicu- 
lous, and cannot be substantiated. That the application 
ot the bye-laws is ‘‘ mechanical and automatic ” is, to some 
extent, correct ; but I would point out that it does not 
interfere with the architect’s elevation, although it may, 
and does in some cases, cause extra expense in the con- 
struciion of the building. It must, however, be pointed out that a council 
has no power respecting the general appearance of a building, and it is 
fallacy to suppose that the ‘local surveyors” are in a position to exercise 
any ‘* malign influence in favour of ugliness,” even if they desired to do so. 
The restoration of houses is entirely beside the question, as such work is 
exempted from the operation of the Building Bye-laws, and the writer of the 
article is, therefore, in error in stating that they ‘‘have militated invariably 
against the evolution of characteristic and beautiful buildings.” That municipal 
engineers recognise the difficulties connected with these bye-laws is proved 
by the fact that this question has occupied the attention of the members of 
the Association of Municipal and County Engineers, and other engineering 
societies, on many occasions, and was discussed at length at a meeting held 
in Birmingham on April 4th, 1902; and-if the writer of the article will 
peruse the paper and the discussion thereon which is published in the 
Surveyor of April 18th, 1902, he will then be in a position to deal with 
the subject in a less biased manner.—X. Y. Z. 





A MOCK HEDGE SCHOOL. 
(To rnHe Epiror or ** Country Lire.” ] 
Si1rk,—The accompanying photograph, taken from real life when the subjects 
had no idea of posing, or, indeed, that their lineaments, their occupations, or 
their attitudes were being placed on record by the faithful sun, can hardly 
fail to interest your readers. It represents an everyday scene in country life, 
in its most humble stratum, which appeals to all; butit is, perhaps, calculated 
to touch most strongly the hearts of those who are*far away from England, 
The picture tells its own story as plainly as if it had been painted by that 
brush which George Morland steeped in the atmosphere of the country before 
he dipped it in paint. It is the time of early spring, so early that the elms 
in the background, and the brambles in the straggling hedge under lee of 
which the mock class is held, are not in leaf, but blurred by the bursting buds. 
Yet it is not so early but that the sturdy children can sit upon the ground to 
go through, in play, the semblance of the lessons which, less than an hour ago, 
were a weariness of the flesh to them; nor yet not so early but that 
‘**teacher” has gathered a posy of sorts to wear as a badge of office. They 
are children of the soil, littke sons and daughters of respectable and hard- 
working cottagers. Note their sound and sensible boots, their tidy pinafores, 
and the boy’s clean collar, ‘* Teacher,” her nose ‘‘ tip-tilted as the petal of 
a flower,” book in right hand, rod of office concealed according to regulation 


behind her short skirt, is entering into the spirit of the game thoroughly. 
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More likely than not she is really a pupil teacher in the village school, for | 
know that these pupil teachers obtain brevet rank very early, mainly because 
the school is in many respects a créche. My chubby little friend Cedric (we 
are very Saxon in these parts) went to school as soon as he could toddle, 
which was at two years old, so that ‘‘ mother ” might pursue her work in the 
fields ; and a child pupil teacher could keep him out of mischief as well as a 
grown woman, Three of the little girls, perhaps four, are making believe 
beautifully. The girls always do it better than the boys, unless it is 
an affair of desert islands and adventure. But she with the Tam 
o’ Shanter drawn down over her ears is feeling densely and solemnly 
contemptuous, As for Oliver, in the corner, he is just a little rueful. 
‘** Teacher,” having failed to move a brain which is really thinking of 
the chances of early thrushes’ eggs, has given him one more chance before 
holding out his hand, and he begins to fear that her play may be a trifle too 
realistic. If she miscalculates her strength the twig will sting, especially if 
it be misdirected, and then, instead of standing upright with hands behind 
him, he will press them together between his knees, in time-honoured fashion, 
to relieve the smart. But, perhaps, it may be as well to add that, although 
he never did succeed in spelling ‘‘ cane” correctly, he went almost scatheless 
after the picture was taken, for I lingered to watch. Reluctantly he held 
out his little hand, and ‘‘ teacher” laid on with a will. But as she began to 
bring down the rod smartly it snapped off close to her hand, since it was 
dry and rotten, and Oliver cried in scorn, ‘* Ee carnt so much as choose a bit 
o stick: gals baint no use.”—CyGNus. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER'S TRIUMPH. 
[To tHE Eprror or ** Country Lire.”] 
Srr,—Full many a time and oft has it been my pleasure and my privilege to 
discourse upon the really wonderful feats which have been achieved by 
photographers in the way of securing pictures of birds in the nest, and to 
review books devoted to the methods of securing them. Indeed, this age of 
ours will be known in days to come as that in which the deadly gun of the 
collector, the preliminary to scientific dissection and the exercise of the 
usually sorry art of the birdstuffer, gave way to the camera and the field-glass, 
to the lasting benefit of the ‘‘smale fowles.” 3ut the mass of the 
exploits in shooting birds with the camera that have come under my 
notice have been achieved by two sets of means. Either the artist has 
been let down by ropes over the edge of a cliff to the face of the eyrie of 
some bird of prey or wild seamew, or he has rigged up some apparatus amid 
the grass and bushes, or in the high trees, of which the 
sitting bird has grown fearless by dint of familiarity. 
The things accomplished have been admirable, but, on 
the whole, easy to understand. A great deal of patience 
and a little skill in artifice would account for them all. 
But to have secured a portrait of a curlew on the nest, 
or rather on the eggs, is to have registered a real success. 
lor you shall note first that your curlew is one of the 
wildest birds that fly. Not only does he know the range 
of a fowling-piece to a nicety, as many birds do, to judge 
by their habits, but also he does not presume on his 
knowledge, and prefers to allow a wide margin of safety. 
Yet he needs not really to be so timid, since few men, 
except the shore slaughterer, will kill for sheer love of 
blood, and not everybody is aware that the ancient and 
fishlike flavour of the curlew’s flesh may be exorcised by 
skinning him first, next burying him in a muslin wrapper 
for twelve hours, and then roasting him with a siuffing 
of beefsteak, And, secondly, you shall note that his 
nesting-place is on the open moorlands of Northern 
england, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and, occasionally, of 
Devon and Cornwall. Heis, says Mr. Seebohm, ‘‘ never 


known to nest in the low-lying counties of the East and 
South of England.” Hence comes it that Gilbert White 
has no pleasant saying concerning him. But where 
Numenius arquatus does nest is in places which, one 


this photograph, which is full of character, is the more 


might have imagined, would defy the camera. Hence 


welcome.—AUCEPS, 

















